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ABSTRACT 

The booklet describes the development and current 
status of public education in the Soviet Union, Readers are reainded 
that the 22 aillion square kiloneters and the more than 100 
nationalities speaking 108 languages complicate organization of an 
educational system embodying traditional progressive democratic 
education and postrevolutionary socialist changes. It reviews the 
history of Soviet education including pre-1917 literacy (20. 4 
percent)^ introduction of compulsory education in 1930# and present 
school enrollment of 49 million pupils. Basic educational principles 
are given to be state support, equal opportunities for all 
nationalities, equality of sexes, a unified school system, separation 
of church and schools, and contact between school and society. The 
author reviews educational theories of Lenin, N. Krupskaya, . ^nd A. 
Hakarenko. He discusses preschool education, the 8-year school, and 
the secondary school; school programs, curriculums, and textbooks; 
pedagogical science; vocational and academic orientations; three 
aspects of education (ethical, aesthetic, and physical); educational 
establishments such as Young Pioneer Palaces and Houses that serve 
young people; the roles of family and society; postsecondary school 
specialization; the training of teachers; responsibilities of Soviet, 
ministries for education; and international contacts. Appendixes 
contain tables showing school enrollment figures, the standard 
curriculum, numbers of textbooks published, and number of graduates 
from higher and secondary specialized schools. Included are 
photographs of school settings. (MC) 
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Foreword 



People intcreste<l \n the development ot So- 
viet itidustty and anrienhure usually want U) 
know sonielhinK aliout |)ublic cilucaliuii in the 



hilerest iti tlu- Soviet educational system was 
liciglitcned a Suviet citi/.cn l)ceanie the 

litst man in Idsturv to Hy in outer space^ when 
llie Soviet Union, a land where lileiacy and cul- 
ture l>efore (lie October Revtdntiou were a pri- 
vilege of the few, became the pioneer in spac^* 
e\plor;Uint\. 

This booklet deseribes how we began and what 
\N'e have achlevetl in the eilucational field. Here 
it is necessary to remind the reader that the So- 
viet Union is a large country covering territory 
of 22A niitllun square kilometres; this complica- 
tes organization of any large-scale undertaking, 
especially puhlic .ulucation. I'ben one should also 
keep in nnnd Ibal tlie S(iviei Union is a nndli- 
national state cmnpvising over a huniired peo- 
|>Ies and uaticmalities speaking ION tongues, of 
which IS nationalities had no written latiguage 
of their own before tlie Revolution. 
'IJ'" Su\'!et educali(MKd system is based both oa 
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ihe comihy's iiatlitious of progressive doiuocra- 
tic education ami new socialist changes introduc- 
ed after the Revolution. 

f/ike any other field of activity in the Soviet 
Union, public education ilevclops in accordance 
with wliat is demanded of it hy society — by pro- 
gress in science and technology, hy the cultural 
advancement of the peopk\ by the comnuuiist 
altitude to work. 

The Soviet Union readily shares its experience 
in (he educatiiMial lield with other countries. Oi\ 
their part, Soviet seci>n(hiry and higher school 
(cachcrs fry to appfy in their work all (hat h 
useful in t!ie lield of pedagogy. 

Fifty-three years, or le.ss tlian a lifetime of one 
generation, is a very i)ricf period from the point 
of view of iiislory. 1 liis makes all the more sig~ 
nilicant the achievements of tlic Soviet people 
within such a short period of time in the field of 
education. 




EDUCATION FOR ALL 



The icvcl (if literacy, the nninbcr of scliools 
ami pupils are hasic iiuUcators of the state of 
public education in a country and of its general 
cultural level, tu the educational field prc-rc- 
volutiouavy Russia was a backward country. The 
I8f)7 census showed that among people of over 
nine years of age only '28.4 per cent could read 
and write. 

On the outskirts of the Russian Kinpirc inha- 
hiteil by non-Russian peoples the situation was 
even worse. Among the (Central Asian peoples- 
Uzbeks, Tajiks* Kirghiz and Turkmens— no more 
than two or tluee per cent of the people were 
literate. 

This innncnse Empire wMth a population of 
nearly 150 million had, according to the 1911 
census, only \M) thousand teachers, GO thousand 
of whom were instructors in theology, i.e, priests. 
'I he total school enrolment was about eight mil- 
lion. 

Long before the OcN)i)cr Revolution the work- 
ing masses demanded radical educational re- 
forms and free compulsory schooling. But these 
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(IcnKimls were igiiorcd by tlic tsarist govern- 
incut. 

The chill Ircti of workers, |>casat\ts, artisans, 
sinall shopkeepers, etc. were not aihniltcd to the 
Ciyninasiuius. "Cuul l)e i)ratseil!" ihc tsar exclaini- 
e<i wluMj he tearncti that nearly all peasants re* 
cruUed into tlie army could not read. 

AccordinK lo estinuites by tsarist oflieials, llic 
magazine Vrslftik Uoslfiianiya {Kducalion Ga- 
zette) reported in KS66. it wonid fake at least 
IvSO years to wipe out illiteracy anroug Russia's 
male popoUition and MM) years, among the wo- 
men, and thousands of years in the country's 
outlying aieas. 

'I'he 1917 October Revolnlion opened up ai\ 
era of popular education. In November 1917, a 
few (lays after the victory of the Revolution, the 
Soviet (ioverniticnt deiincd the principles con- 
cerning public education in the country: educa- 
tion should be universal, free and compvdsory for 
children of both sexes; teachers should be provid- 
ed with the necessary material conditions for 
carrying out their work, etc. 

Despite ccononnc hardships caused by the Ci- 
vil War and foreigi^ intervention, the young So- 
viet republic tackled with great energy (he ques- 
liim of public education. Nlatiy new schools were 
built, and teachers* courses were organized. Li- 
teracy classes for adults were conducted in all 
parts of the country. Numerous libraries, wor- 
kers' clubs and reading rooms were opened; those 
in the countryside became tlie centres of cultu- 
ral activities. 

On December 26, I9J9, on i,enin's initiative, 
the Council of People*s Commissars issued a dec- 
ide on the eradication of illiteracy, making it 
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higher ihan in Biitiiin. (IcrnKiny, Franco and 
Italy taken togctlicr. 

The war and the \vm\ i)ccu^>ation inflicted im- 
mense dan\age on Soviet public education. In oc- 
cupied areas the na/is hu'vneil down, wrecked 
and pUnutered S2 thousand schools with a total 
enrolment of 13 million, and ilestroyed 334 ins- 
titutions of higher learning, hundreds of muse- 
ums, thousands of libraries and cultural clubs. 

But throughout the war on (he territory not 
occupied by fascists schools remained open. The 
Govennnent continued to devote serious atten- 
tion to public education and look important mea- 
sures to carry out universal and compulsory edu- 
cation. 

In the 1944-45 academic year, the school age 
was lowered from eight to seven years, bringing 
more pupils into (he first form. War-ravaged 
schools were quickly rebuilt and supplied with 
equipment and teaching aids, and construction of 
new schools was begun on a large scale. 

At the beginning of the 19(30-61 academic 
year nearly 37 million pupils attended general 
schools. Today the country's 202,000 schools 
have an enrolment of 49 million pupils (figures 
for each union republic are given in Appen- 
dix 1). 

The question of universal secondary educa- 
tion was considered in the Soviet Union before 
the Second World War, It was planned to intro- 
duce it first in cities and major industrial centr- 
es, then throughout the country. But, the war 
prevented the plans from being carried out. 

How is universal secondary education being 
implemented in the Soviet Union? Today the 
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nutu\)cr of ytnini? pooplo who have (iinshcd the 
complete sccoiulaiy scliool is stcailily increasing. 
Over sixty per cent of the young people who 
have conipleteil the eight-year clay-time school 
on to sento! Forms. Their nnmhcrs will rise 
in the years to eonu\ and many more schools wmU 
have to be built. 

More young men and women will enter 
schools which provide general secondary educa- 
tion as well as vocational training. Among these 
are specialized secondary schools known as tc- 
chnicums and certain vocational training schools. 
The fortner train avcrage-lcvcl specialists, and 
the latter— skilled workers. 



BASIC PRINCIPLES 



'i he S\)vie( educational system is based on the 
follow^ing democratic principles: 

State supfrnt for education. Since all schools 
and other educatipnal institutions arc set up, 
maintained and guided by the state, a uniform 
level of training, efficient planning, materia! se- 
curitv, a single curriculum and continuity are en- 
sured. A stake-supported system of education 
precludes disorganization, dependence on private 
or public charity and the use of the school for 
commercial or other purposes which interfere 
with its proper functioning. 

Equal opporluuities for oil peoples. People of 
all nationalities of the USSR have equal rights 
in enrolling in the country's educational esta- 



blishincnts. \hcy iiuy, if lliey wish, study in their 
native language, atul receive an cclucii»iou on any 
level, including higher education, in their own 
republic, 

lujfiuliiy of sews. Boys and girts, young men 
and wonilM) study logclhci m all Soviet sclmols 
and eolleges. School-leavers of fK)t[i sexes have 
the same onportiu^ities, and girls are admitted to 
schools of higher learning on the same basis as 
boys. xMafc and feinale teachers draw the same 
salaries for the same work, auil no difference is 
made in granting them pensions, seniority 
allowances, etc. 

A mifivd school system. In place of different 
types of schools which served different social 
groups in oid Russia, there is a single, unified 
school system for all citizens of the USSR. We 
have no "dead-emr' schooli which rule oat fur- 
ther education. There is complete continuity bet^ 
ween all litiks and stages of the public education 
system, 

Com(flcte svparalion of school and other e<lu- 
caliomd and (raining instiititioua from the 
church. In the USSR the church is separated 
from the state and the school from the church. 
Education is based on freedom of conscience and 
a scientific, materialist outlook. 

^ liroad contacts between school and society. 
Every school has a parents' com?nittee elected 
by the parents themselves at the beginning of 
each academic year. Educational (jucstions are 
widely discussed by the Soviet public. The trade 
unions, the Young Communist I.eague and other 
public organisations actively participate in the 
work of . schools and other educational institu- 
tions* 

O 
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TRADITIONS AND NKW KXPERIENCE 



Education in prc-rovolulionnry Russia ()c\'C- 
hipcil at a Itmc of political ferment. In defiance 
of the policy of tlic tsarist government, teachers 
inlUienced 1>v the revolutionary-democralic ideo- 
logy of \\ (». Hclinski, A. I, Ilerzcn and 
N, G, Chcrnyshevski joined forces with other 
progressive pe(»ple in an effort to improve the 
Country's eiliicaiional system. They organized 
Sunday classes and advanced courses for women; 
these played an in^portant role in prouiotuiK 
women's edticalion. training intellectuals from 
amonjif workers, and furthering the revolutionary 
liberation movement. 

^Vith^n Russian bourgeois society a new pro- 
gressive culture emerged. Among the outstanding 
writers, scientists and scholars of the time were 
Leo Tolstoi, N, r PirogoN', D. I. Mendclcyev, 
and K, Ushlnski, whose works and ideas re- 
main iri many respects significant today. But 
these were isolated achicveuKuts against a back- 
ground of general 1>ackwardnessi they were only 
the beginnings of a new cultural process that 
lay ahead. 

Lenin*5 works and speeches on the upbringing 
of the young laid the foundation of Soviet edu- 
cation, hi his speech at the First All-Russia Kdu- 
cation Congress held in Moscow in August 1018, 
I.enin defined the class character of the school 
and the ideological essence of education, and the 
ViMe of the school in Soviet society. Me said that 
Comn)unis!s, and all Soviet people were of the 
belief that '^school outside of life, outside of po- 
liftr< \< a lie and liypocrisy.*' 
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KonnuliitinM \hc tasks awalli^,^: tlie Soviet 
school. I. ciiin said tluU \\\v psychology aiul at- 
iiUulcs of jicopk' in the new snticiy would be 
(Ictcriniiicd by (he kind of cdiication and up- 
iuinging they had, and that it was necessary to 
instil in the young the coiainunist attitude to 
woik^ 

{n his speech. " The Tasks of the Youth 
League.^." at the Th'ml Congiess of the Young 
Conununisl l.eague, I-cnin discussed the ciucstion 
of nvIkU and liow Soviet youth should sludy, how 
they sliould train lUeiusclves to be active and 
politically conscious builders of the new society, 
iNIost important of all, he said, young people 
should apply themselves to aciiuiring a knowlcd- 
^^^e of the best in the cuUura! sphere that man had 
protluced. This process of learning, moreover 
nuist not be a nicehanica! act, but a process of 
absorbing, with critical awareness, nian*s cul- 
tural heritage. 

Learning in the new school, said Lenin, should 
be different from the i)ld way of acquiring know- 
ledge, There siujuld be no "sloganeering;" no 
memorizing of ready-made conclusions. Young 
peo])le nnist learn liow to analy/c facts and ap- 
proacli all subjects critically* 

The si»cialist state needs not only people who 
are educated but people with convictions, It is 
the task of the school to mould the views of the 
students ami help them form convictions on the 
basis of ktU)wledge scicntiiically derived. Such 
knowledge is necessary for l)ui!<ling a new life. 

The old schools gave students l)ook knowledge 
divorced fron) practice, Lenin said at the Third 
YCL Congress that it was necessary '^ , dhat cvc- 
day, in every village and city, the young peo- 
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j>lc shall cngap in (lie practical sottUion of some 
piobtcnt of labour in common^ even tiiough the 
smallest or (he simplest." 

Lenin emphasized, that no school or even uni- 
versity, which (hil not provide practical (raining, 
vvouUl he of much worth. "We couUl not believe 
in teaching, training and education if they were 
restricted only to llie sclioolroom and divorced 
from the ferment of life," said Lenin. That is 
why Soviet educa(ional e^Jtablishmcnts not only 
prepare students for coping with complex situa- 
tions in life b\it also teach (hem practical skills 
and develop in lliem an ability to work for the 
good of society as a whole. 

I-cnin discussed many questions concerning 
edueatioit at a Party Conference on public edu- 
cation held in December 1920-January 1921. 
Some delegates at the conference proposed cut- 
ting the last two years of secondary schooling 
and thus reducing the age of completing general 
and polytechnical schools from 17, as was set in 
the Party Programme, to 15 years. In his article 
"On the Work of the Commissariat of Public 
Kducation,'* however, Lenin warned against pre- 
mature specialization and suggested that hi all 
vocational schools more time be given to gene* 
ral subjects besi(h:s technical and political sub- 
jects. 

Lenin showed deep concern about the educa- 
tion of youtig people and personally participated 
in the organization of the Soviet public educa- 
tion system. This can be seen from his speeches 
at various teachers' conferences and from his let- 
ters to the Commissariat of Public Education, 

Lenin's ideas on methods of teaching and 
bringing up young people are of basic hnpor- 
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laacc for \\\v dcvi^opnicnt of Soviet education 
aiul Jicdagugy. luiilcad of craiuining and dril- 
ling, instead of giving students knowledge with- 
out at the same time cultivating in them the 
ability to use it, Soviet scho is employ teaching 
niclhods that foster ii\ the young people a com- 
tnuiiist outlook, and this h onty possihlc wlxAy 
knowledge is cojisidered as a guide to action* 

The old school taught young people that pri- 
vate property is sacred, and instilled in them 
bourgeois individualism based on the principlet 
*\Mau is to man a wolf"; *'Your own welfare is 
everything, nothing else matters/* 

Communist morality is based on the freedom 
of workers from any form of exploitation. It 
consists of coHeclivism and a socialist, creative 
attitude towards labour. To foster cojnmuntst mo- 
rality in young people docs not mean making 
exhortatory speeches to them. What is important 
is to overcome all survivals of the past in the 
minds of people and in their behaviour, and to 
help them consciously to reject individualist, 
petty-bourgeois psycliology, for the sake of the 
successful building of connnimism. 

What Lenin said about the art of propaganda 
and a|;itation equally applies to the art of teach- 
ing. Kvery Soviet teacner strives to present his 
material in such a way that it will be clear and 
convincing, to enable the growing generation to 
have a firm ^rasp of what they arc taught. 

Lenin considered it highly important that a 
student should be able to think and work on his 
owj). His lecture *'The Slate'^ contains practical 
advice on how to study a subject. When read- 
ing a book, listening to a lecture or having dis- 
^ ons with a lecturer one may come across 
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points svhitli kUc uot dear io one. Such points 
shuuUl be noted dowi) so thai one can think over 
tlicin when muling the bujk I'or the second lime 
or (Uiiing finthei discussions with the teacher, 
vmtil everything is clear in one's mind. 

In prc-revidutiouary Russia the schools did 
not teach students how to acqnirc new knowled- 
ge. On leaving Jichool a student had a certain 
anmunl of knowledge but did not know how to 
apply it in life or how to expand it. 
^ A subject constantly discussed in prc-i'cvolu- 
tionary pedagogical literature was; what was the 
more important function of the school— to give 
the students a certain amoimt of knowledge or 
to teach thcni how to acquire knowledge on 
their own irmpcctive of its amount? The ques- 
tion reflected the main contradictions between 
education and life, between the hidden and ap- 
parent aims of bourgeois upbringing, 

From the paint of view of Marxisin-Leninisnj 
iiuch contraposition is untenable since one can- 
not exist without (he other— ktiowledge without 
methods or methods without knowledge. 

Lenin often noted that it was impossible (o 
acquire knowledge without thoroughly niaster- 
ing the material in question and drawing con- 
clusions from it. To avoid superficiiility students 
must know historical facts, 

Lenin empiiusized the role of the (eacher in 
bringing up the rising generation* 
^ In \m specdj to the All-Russia (.ongrcss of 
'reachers-Internationalists in June 1918 Lenin 
.said: "The task of the new pedagogics svas to - 
link up teaching activities with the socialist or- 
ganization of society/* 

In some of his speeches in 1920 Lenin called 
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on llic Chief Political luiucatian Department to 
draw more teachers into lb work and, above all, 
to draw them closer to the l*art>\ to interest them 
in the work of Connnunists building a new so- 
ciety. 

In his article "On the Work of the Camniis- 
sariat for rublic Kducation'' Lenin said that 
teachers sliould be given leading posts in the 
pnblic education system. 'Ihc most responsible 
post, he thought, should be given to an expe- 
rienced teacher who had achieved good results 
in his work. 

Lenin considered that the main task of a teach- 
er consisted in preparing the younger genera- 
tion for the work of building a new life. He 
wrote in his *1'ages from a Diary''; *'Our school 
teacher should be raised to a standard he has 
never achieved, and cannot achieve, in bour- 
geois society, . . We must strive for this state of 
aflairs by working steadily, UK^thodically and 
persistently to raise the teacher to a higher cul- 
tural level, to train him thoroughly for his really 
high calling and— mainly, nuiinly and mainly— 
to improve his position materially?' 

The Communist Party has successfully car- 
ried out Lenin's behests by improving the mate- 
rial position of teachers and raising their cultu- 
ral and educational level* 

Lenin's wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya, with her 
vast experience as a teacher, made a major con- 
tribution to the development of education ia the 
USSR, One of her books, '"Public Kducation and 
Democracy," became, according to Anatoli Lu- 
nacharski, the (irst People's ('ommissar of Kdu- 
cation, the basic textbook of Soviet teachers. In 
another work Krupskaya noted, that the people, 
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having thrown off the yoke of bourgeoisie and 
libcralcti iheinsdves Iroiii .slavciy* needed seliools 
that would bring up free, strong and able people, 
and not h)rds and slaves. 

An active member of the People's Commissa- 
riat M>f Kducation of tlje Russian I'ederative Re- 
public and chainnan of the pedagogical section 
of the State Scicntillc Council, krupskaya took 
part in directing educational, trainiiig and scien- 
tilie institutions in the republic. In 1931, she was 
elected an Honorary Member of the USSR Aca^ 
denty of Sciences and in 1930 awarded the title 
of Doctor of Pedagogical Sciences. 

Krupskaya considered it highly important that 
there should be a unilicd vocational school sys- 
tem and that the masses shoidd participate in 
the work of schools. She continued to work tow- 
ards tliese goals until the end of her life. In 
>/) years, fruui 1910 to 1936, she published over 
a hundred works on vocational education. 

At a meeting in early 19KS of the Uig State 
(lommission formed io \swk <uU the principles 
fnr a new, socialist school system, Krupskaya said 
that pupils should participate in productive work 
and have a fnstduuul knowledge of modern en- 
gineering facilities and methoas. This could be 
done with the lie!)) of every power station, every 
sewing machine, every farm implement, every 
shop or factory. The pupils should know how 
machines worked. What the country needed, 
Krupskaya pointed out, were noi nariow specia- 
lists, but people capable of tackling any job. 
Technical knowledge was not a separate subject 
in itself; it should be rellectcd in all school sub- 
jccLs— physics, chemistry, the natural and social 
sciences. At the same time she warned against 
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interpreting polykTlmical cducaUon wrongly as 
a inoccss of ;\c<i\uring skills bnl no deep know- 
ledge of any one subject. 

Krupskaya used to say tliat it was necessary to 
light old conceptions of physical labour as some- 
thing to wliich mitlions of pcojde forsaken by 
Ciod were doomed. 1 1 was necessary to light liic 
notion thai one tnust try to enter a higher insli- 
tnlion at all cost?;, to become an engineer, Sucli 
notion, said Krupskaya, was in son^c ways a rc- 
llection of the old patronizitig altitude towards 
people who did pln'sical work. 

Krupskaya believed tijat the masses shoold 
take part in the work of the school, in the up- 
bringing of children. Workers and peasants 
should nu'ct with schoolchildren and tell them 
about revolutionary struggle, about the difficul- 
ties they had to overcome. Tlic younger genera- 
tion should know what their ciders fought for, so 
that it couKilfimtinue their cause. 

Krupskaya oftei\ pointed out that the role of 
the te'\cher was the most important in solving 
the gi?at tasks confronting llic schools. T\\c ad- 
vanced section of teachers immediately supported 
the Soviet power after the October Revolution 
and joinetl in the struggle for the creation of a 
new tvpe of school. But there were others who at 
first failed to nnderstan(l their role and place 
in the new conditions. And only later, after tak- 
ing part in social work and coming into closer 
cimlacls with workers and peasants, did ihcy 
realize that Soviet power meant the power of 
the working people, i.e. their power. 

Krupskaya was a great friend of Soviet teach- 
ers and their adviser. She felt constant concern 
for their needs. Many teachers approached her 
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Willi various rcqucMs mu\ always fcnnul under- 
stuiuling and help. 

Kiiipskaya aiUiclicd gtcal importance to the 
Young (^oninuniist League which was the main- 
sray of tcMilu'is al school Krupskaya instilled in 
ihc ynun,i( jieoplc Soviet pahi<Uisni, loyally to 
their socialist motherhuul au<l readiness t(j de- 
fend it to the last, 

Krupskaya diil much in drawing YCL mem- 
bers into the work with schoolchildren. She was 
one of the organizers of the young pioneer movc- 
n\enl and kept u\y a correspondence with many 
young pioneers. These letters were friendly talks 
between an elder person and children, ller '*Let- 
ters to Young Pioneers*' arc among the best in 
Soviet pedagogical literature. 

Mikhail^ Kafinin» Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, was an enthusias- 
tic propaganilist of Soviet pedagogical methods. 
In numerous speeches before teachers and young 
people he stressed that socialist society n<ecded 
well-educated people capable of operating mo- 
dern equipment and furthering scientific pro- 
gress, and called on teachers to inculcate in the 
yonng communist convictions, patriotism, hones- 
ty, courage, a collective spirit and industrious- 
ness, > — 

Many valuable ideas about Soviet schooIs^alnH 
Soviet education arc contained in the works of 
Anatoli Lunacharski, *'The pedagogical process,'* 
he wrote, /'is also a work process, and therefore 
one nnist know in which direction he is going 
and what he wants to n)akc out of his material 
If a goldsmith makes a mess of his work, the 
gold can be molten down. If precious stones arc 
spoiled they are rejected; but in our eyes even 
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the largest (iimnnnd is no more valuable than a 
newly born inuti. Spollitiif a human being is 
cither a monstrous crime or an inuiicnse, though 
unwitting, guilt., What kind (if person do we 
want to b)'ing uj>? Liuiacharski'.s answer was? we 
must brin^r np a harniouionsly developed person, 
we must make a fighter out ol' a child, 

Anton i\fakarenko, an outstanding writer and 
teacher, and author of ^Tedagoglcal Poem/' did 
much for Soviet education; particularly impor- 
tant was his work on methods of communist up- 
bringing. 

The training of (he new n)an was Makaren- 
ko*s chief concern. He used to say that he came 
to literature from the pedagogical front. He be- 
lieved that children should be educated in the 
collective, and this belief !ie carried out in his 
work as a teacher. 

In the eight years that he was in charge of a 
colony for juvenile delinquents, Makarenko buitt 
a disciplined and energetic collective bound to- 
gether by ties of friendship. His nmtto was: 
"Show a man as much respect as possible, and 
demand the utmost of liim. lie demanded from 
his pupils resourcefulness, purposcfutness, social 
activity and respect for the collective and its in- 
terests. 

Makarenko workecl together with many young 
teachers who shared his views. Makarenko was 
convinced that however talented a person might 
be, however brilliant he might have been as a 
student in a teachers college, he could not beco- 
me a good teacher until he had had a good deal 
of experience in teaching. 

Makarciiko's ^'Pedagogical Poem'* is about the 



dedication of Snviof kMclicrs and tlu* npl)vingtng 
of ii new man. 

In im article written on tiK' occasion of the 
(ifth anniversary of the foundinjr of tlie coinmnnc 
named after l-clix Dzcrzhinskyl Makarcnko clcs- 
rribcd a njcnibcr nf the con>;m)nt\ an educated 
person and one skilled in his tradc\ a conscious 
master of his conntry, a YCL tneniber and a 
Bolshevik, an organizer and a connuander, ca- 
pable of giving orders and carryitig out orders, 
of fighting and creating a person who loves life 
and knows how to live— such is the prototype of 
the future tnan. 



STAGES OF EDUCATION 

Today the Soviet system of pre-schoo! and 
school education is as follows. 
^ Kindergartens. From the very first the So- 
viet state made pre-school education part of a 
unified system of education. 

In I9I4» Russia had only 275 pre-school esta- 
blishments, out of which 150 were kindergartens 
attended by four thousand children, After the 
; October Revolution pre-school education became 
a major concern of the state. In the period from 
1918 to 1940 some 24 tliousand kindergartens 
were bulU attended by over 1,170 thousand child- 
ren. During the Second World War the fascists 
destroyed and plundered many pre-$chool insti- 
tutions. 

In the post-war period the number of pre- 
school institutions rapidly increased. Damaged 
buildings were repaired, and new kindergartens, 
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creches and medical iiii^tituUnns were biiiU. In 
IDGS, the country had some 101) thousand year- 
round state and collective farm pro-school insti- 
hitiati5 attended by nitie million children and 
staffcvl by over 500,000 tcachcrt^ aud doctors; in 
the same year over 2.5 million' children went to 
seasonal nurseric? and specially organized kin- 
dergartens located in parks. 

Kindergartens are a great help to Soviet wo- 
men who account for three-quarters of the coun- 
try's doctors and teachers, nearly half the stu- 
dents and one-third of the engineers and scien- 
lists. Kindergarten accommodations place no 
strain on the family budget, since the state co- 
vers all maintenance expenses, tlic parents pay- 
ing only part of the cost of the chiUrs food. 

State-run pre-school educational institutions 
are beneficial to tbc children themselves. Today 
few young children are left unattended or have 
to be minded by their brothers or sisters. Train- 
ed teachers and doctors watch over the children's 
health and see to their alt-round physical and 
intellectual development. 

Soviet experience shows that children in kin- 
dergartens arc healthy and acquire many good 
habits including those of living in a collective. 
Socialist upbringing does not lessen, but rather 
deepens the children's love and attachment for 
their parents. 

All work with children in kindergartens is 
conducted in their native language. Most kin- 
dergartens operate from 8 a.nv to 7 p.m. Tliere 
are also round-the-clock kindergartens. 

The headmistress of a kindergarten must be 
a trained teacher, with at least five-year expe- 




ririioc and spvaix] jncditnl tiainin^r. Tcachcns 
must be K^'^^^J^^i^t*-^^ ^d a IcaduTs college. 

TIk' pti»gran\nu\s anil mcllunls of kwcliing in 
kinilci\i5ailcns arc (Ictcnninci! hy a .special ina- 
\\m\. 

ChililiL-n of MndeiKaitcns arc usually diviitcd 
Inlo ihrcc ^rt)uj)H: junior— thrcc-iivc years of 
age, nndille— live-six years an^l senior— siK-sc- 
vcn years. 

Tlicir pliysieal training includes healUidiulld- 
in^ij aiul devcloptnent ol' physical agility. Tliey 
arc taught hygienic liabits. The rc(iuiretnen(s of 
hygiene are ciuisidered when buildings are 
equipped and furnished. The children's diet and 
rcgin)en are worked out scientiHeally, as arc 
measures to prevent and treat disease. 

The kindergarten child is taught (o feed him- 
self unassisted, to wasli and dress hinisdf, to 
keep his thii^^s clean atul orderly, nvake his bed 
and take care id' his toys. All this is designed 
lo develop in the child good beliaviour habits. 

I'ur Ihree^four hours every <lay the children 
take part in outdoor games, during which the 
teacliers help thciu develop iheir abilities and 
initiative and learn thoA'aUie of friendship and 
griuip activity. During study sessions they learn 
correct speech, counting, dvasving, buiUling with 
blocks, singing and rliythnuc movements and in 
general get tf) know the w^orld around tlico). 

In the kinilergarten a child begins to devcUvp 
a wish to go to school and learn to do not i)nly 
what is interesting but also wIkU is necessary. 
The adoption of a new^ curricula by Hie second- 
ary scliools and the reduction of the primary 
course from four tu three years have increased 
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the role of kimlcrgavlcn^ n\ preparing children 
for school. 

KiiultM'gaitcns operate in close confact with 
parcnls. PaierUs-tcachcrs meetings arc held re- 
^(idarly to disciHs problems of hringini? up child- 
ren in kindergartens ai\d in the family. 

Eight-year sc/iool, Incomplete secondary gene- 
ral school gives the pnpils the fundatncntals of 
general and polytechnical knowledge, instils in 
them indnstriousncss and readiness to undertake 
socially useful activity. Here pupiU aged seven 
to 15-U) years arc also taught a sense of moral 
responsibility and given esthetic and physical 
traming. Kiglit-year schoorn^^* was lirst introduc- 
ed in 105S, and nuulc compulsory in 1063 in 
place of the seven-year schooling. 

Kight-year schooling consists of two stages: 
primary — forms < one-thrce, and secondary-— 



Schooling in forms one-tluee is elementary; 
one teacher giving Instruction in all suhjccls for 
21 lessons a week. The teachers' councils of some 
schools allot two teachers to two primary forms, 
each taking a certain immbcr of the subjects. 
For example, all Russian language lessons are 
taught by one teacher while arilhn\etic and other 
.subjects are taught by another. The onc-teachcr 
system, however, is generally favoured. For mu- 
sic, singing, drawing and sport there are special 
instructors. 

1'he basic subject in the primary school is the 
native language; in areas with a non-Russian po? 
puiation, tlie primary school pupil may, if he 
wishes, learn Russian besides his native langu- 
age. Language takes up nearly half of the total 
teaching time. 
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Other snl)jccts inrliulo tnatlioiaatirs (one les- 
sen a clay), ilrawin^^ mm\ music (tiuc lesson a 
week uf each), pliysical culture anil nuuuial work 
{two Icssims a week of cadi). I'ourth-formers also 
take naUnal .science ai^l luslory (two lessons a 
week of each), 

Piliuavy schouling develops the pupils' cog- 
nitive abilities and teach the pupils how to learn, 
it also helps the nupils develop morally and spi* 
rit(jally. Antori Kfakarenko believed that the 
fnndanicntal traits of a child's behaviour arc 
formed hy the age of hve. If a child is not pro- 
perly brought up during this period, it wovdd 
take nuich etfort to re-educate him in later years. 

This is particularly hue with respect to de- 
veloping in tile child good work liahlts. Every 
child entering sdioo! should know that he must 
study in order to be tdile later to work for the 
good uf society, that ail socially useful work is 
lionourablc, that It is through work that people 
obtain what they need, and that shirking work 
is shamcfuK This applies to all work, including 
study* 

The primary school curricula include various 
kinds of duties ihn children must ()erform— tid- 
ying the classroom, hygiene duty» watering the 
pot plants in the classroom, and. beginning with 
the (iiird foru), workijig in the school canteen 
and school garden, helping aged pensioners and 
their fanulies, etc. In ruia! areas primary school 
children are encouraged to jcoUect inedicinal 
herbs, pick nuishrooms, hcrries, seeds, etc. 

In the pritnary .school pupils learn to appreci- 
ate nature and gtuul books, music and the pic- 
torial arts, and accpiiro elementary behaviour 
habits {neatness and tidiness, politeness, correct 
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iK'haviHiir it\ (lie slvcvt and in pnhlic). 

In fhc fiflli-cighlli rniins a piogrannne of stu- 
dies is inulcrtakcn in the natural and jjocial 
sciences, polytechnieal education is conuncnced, 
clenicnU of a materialist outlook arc taudit while 
inslrnetion in manual laboin*, physical culture 
and the arts is continued. 

The ciuricutuin incUules the native language, 
Russian and literature, physics, nialheuiafics, 
chemistry, biology, history, geogri^phy, a forr.'igfj 
language, drawing and draflsuumship, singing, 
manual work and physicid cutlure. 

To provide the younger generation with an 
al!-roimd education— sucli is one of the basic ainis 
of the Soviet eight-year school. 

hs (urrieuUun inchules touri>cs in the natural 
and exact sciences atid ihe humanities. In the 
lifth to the eighlh forms. K )<i/J hours are allot- 
led to the former two and K:>.3.) hours to the lat- 
ter. The curriculum for f(unis hvc-eight covers 
all the iinporiani subjects studied in the com- 
ptele ten-year secondary school. I'ov instance, it 
comprises a full programme of studies in the 
Russian and native language, ancient and medie- 
val history, i>hysical geograph)'. geography of 
the continents and major states, geography of the 
USSR, botany, zoology, arMtoni)' anrl physiology 
of man, drawing, singing and nuisic, and a con- 
siderable part u( the cofuplele secondary school 
curriculmn in mathematics, foreign languages, li- 
terature and other sub jects. 

This ensures unity atul (untiiuiitv of eight-year 
atid complete secondary eilucation. 

(a)urses in the hutnanUics in the eighl-year 
school (the native, Russian and foreign langua- 
ges, literature, histoiy, political geography) are 
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(Icsi^'iicd tii ^^[\\* \n\\nU sinnc kiuiwlcdi^o of the 
vaiioiis luiUans of ihc wi>i lil. dcvoliii) their .social 
ronsciousiicss am! prepaid (hem fur taking an 
active part in the country's state and soclaf life, 

fIisl(My, whicli lui^ righily been cnllc<l **man- 
kind's nurniny." is an itnportant sul)iect in So- 
viet schools. The ci)i[)hasis, however* is not on 
history as a lecord of tlic past. The cnrricuUnn in 
hislorv is designeil to give an outline of the his- 
torical process, to show the decisive role played 
by the popular masses, reveal the laws regulatin.i? 
Iljc change of socio-econotnic formations, incul- 
cate res[)ect for everything created by the labour 
and^ struggle of many generations, and to deve- 
lop in the pupils Jioble aspirations. 

(bourses in literature which begin, like history, 
in the fifth form are of great educational value. 
In the seventh and eighth forms works of lite- 
rature from the l!)tli century to the present time 
arc .studied At literature lessons and in home 
assignments the pupils do various kinds of writ- 
ten work (writing outlines, summaries and com- 
positions, describing the character of literary he- 
roes). 

Pupils in the fifth to eighth forms learn the 
basic conce()ts and principles of physics (such as 
foi xc, work, power, acceleration, and tension of 
the electric field), heconie acquainted with the 
physical laws and express them in mathematical 
formutas and solve simple problems. They also 
learn t!ie function and oj)eration of many instru- 
mefUs. 

(Iheniistry courses for the seventh and eighth 
forms provide a basic knowledge of substances 
and the iitomic-molccular theory. 

Courses in niathcmatics lessojis arc designed 
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U> iicqiiiiinl the pupils uilh the fuiuhttncntals of 
kiunvlc<lgc, to (Icvt'lop lo^^'ual ihiuking, concise 
ami clear speech* the ability to a|)ply knowledge 
111 practice, to n\akc ineasiireinents^ cakulations 
and drawings, (o inodcL to work with calculat- 
ing instroiuents and tahlcs, to solve problems iu 
relatctl liehls— physics, cheiuistry and draft;*- 
nianship. 

Besides lessons devotcit U) luatuial work and 
learning abunl the use of in.uhines after clas* 
ses, polytechnical training includes instruction in 
the fundamentals of intUislvinl and agricultural 
jnoduclion ami \\\ the \iHe of iusUumcuts and 
tools at lessons, 

The curricula in rnatheiuatics, physics* chemis- 
try, biology^ geography and otiier subjects inclu- 
de practice iti school workshops where pupils 
learn how to apply their knowledge in work with 
actual insirununls and t(Hds. 

Ou completing the eight -year school, pupils sit 
for cxannnatit)ns and receive certificates entitl* 
ing them to take a job or continue studying in a 
general secondary school, or in evening second- 
ary .scliools for young workers and farmers, or 
in various vocational or specialized secondary 
schools. 

Complete secondary selujol pi'ovidcs students 
with the necessary knowledge* habits in leartdng 
and skills for beginning higher education. 

The curriculum includes literature, history, so- 
cial science, economic geography, a foreign lan- 
guage, inathcmatics, physics, chemistry^ astrono- 
my, biology, draftsmanship and physical culture, 

In the senior forms classes are conducted on a 
higher scientific level, (ircater emphasis is placed 
on the practical application of knowledge, 
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PROGRAMMES, CURHfCULA, 
TKXTBOOKS 



In <hc early Soviet years, teachers inaiie sj^e* 
t'ial efforts to luidife the ga[> hetsveeii the sub- 
jccls tauK'n al sduml aiu! ihc deinands uf so- 
ciety. 

Of interest \s the lurriculuin planned by the 
People's (loiuniissariat o( Puhlie Kdiicatioti for 
the academic yeai'. It was, certainly^ far 

from hc\n^ pcrfeeL '['he envisaged course or stu- 
dies of the processes taking place in nature anti 
social life had no direct relation to lite (juostion 
of transforn)ing tliese processes in socialist con- 
ditions, and the students did not feel impelled 
to take part in this transformation. Nevertheless, 
this attempt to compose a curriculum in accor- 
ilance witli the nuulcrn scientific development, 
and the principle underlying the curricula~~thc 
unity of the learning process and the Intellectual 
dcvTlopntent of the students — sliould not he im- 
dcrcstimated. 

'riic 1020 curriculum alloUed neatly five times 
as much teaching time to the natural sciences as 
had the prc-rcvo!utionary Gymnasiums and over 
twice as much as the Uealschulcn. The time al- 
lotted to the sucial sciences svas 50 per cent inorc 
than in the Gymnasiums anil the Realschulen 
and 100 per cent more than in the commercial 
schools. C.'onsideralde time was devoted to es- 
thetic and physical education. 

Extensive research is carried out in the USSR 
for improving curricula, programmes and text- 
books. The best teachers, scientists, metltodolog- 
ists, doctors and other specialists, research and 



I raining iiisiiuiics, the USSR Acailcmy of Sncn- 
cus and ihc USSU Academy nf Pedagogical 
Scicuccs take part in this work. 

Iti l9(Ui, rcconiiucmlations were drawn up for 
new curricula and progranwnes ainic<l at rnakinff 
education meet more fully the rcfpiircmcnls of 
scientific, leclinical and cultural progress, ensur- 
ing coniinuily in the study of llie fundamenlals 
of sciences, achieving a more rational distribu- 
tion of study n)aterial over the years and pre- 
venting unoecessary strain on the students; 

The new curricula and progrannncs are to he 
introduced in :^ceondary school not later than 
1970-71. 

At present a standard curriculum has hecn 
adopted and is hcing introduced at all levels of 
school education (see Appendix 2). 

Its main feature is reduced compulsory tuition* 
the average mujiber of daily lessons being four iti 
primary schools and five in senior forms, more 
time being given to optional studies. 

An additional two-three hours a week arc al- 
lowed in the national schools of the union re- 
publics and autonomous republics of the Russian 
rcderation where both the native language and 
Russian arc taught (the latter, on a' voluntary 
basis), as well as the litcratiuc, history and gco- 
graphv of the republic. 

In tlie ninth and tenth forms pupils may choose 
what form of mamtal work they want to do. 
Optional studies arc a flexible form of schooling 
which makes fuller use of the latest scientific, en* 
gineering and cultural achievements taking into 
account local conditions. Such amendments as 
arc necessary arc made without altering the basic 
curricula, programmes and textbooks of second - 
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ary schools, ()|)lional studies, which the pupils 
undertake accordiiiic to (heir iiiclinatioiis and abi- 
liticji, increase their knowledge and cjtcouragc 
them to learn and acquire knowledge on their 
own. 11us form of tuition is an important means 
of stunnhutng interest in science practical 
activity, and t)reparc5 the pupil for sclf-cduca- 
tion on leaving .scliool. 

The stantlard curricniuui preserves the natu- 
ral sciences-hunuinities ratio traditional in So- 
viet schools, with the humanities taking up 
10 per cent of the tuition time. 

Soviet .schools devote special attention to the 
general cultural level of pupils. They are con- 
cerned to give the |)uj>il5 a sound knowledge of 
the Russian language, and in national schools, 
the native and Russimi languages. Other courses 
in the hmnanities iiiclude history, social science 
and economic geography of the USSR and fore- 
ign countries. 

The share of natural science and the mathe- 
matical subjects has been somewhat increased (to 
36,G per cent of total tuition time as against 
30 per cent in the 1959 curriculum}. 

Although less time is given to pictorial art/ 
music and physical culture^ this is compensated 
for by more time spent in different school clubs 
or circles, as they arc called, and at extramural 
institutions, such as Young Pioneer HouseSp 
children's sports schools, tourist bases» music 
schools, etc, of which there arc more than 12,000 
in the country. 

Manual and technical training arc based both 
on the country's current requirements and the 
future development of school education. 

^^""•ial (raining is of an elementary nature in 



the lirsl to the cii^litli foiins. The children learn 
slinulc iechi\iciit, agiiculUiral uiid household 

skills. 

Ill the ninth antl tenth forn^s manual training 
is of a more complex nature, inchuluiK scientific 
am! (echnica! pradicc scssioiis oonthictcd in the 
sehoot \voikshoj>s and lal)oraturicH of nearhy in* 
duslrial eiilcrpnses, 

Syllabuses for various suhjects have been 
brought in line svith scientific advances. Concepts 
rellecting new trends in .science arc emphasized 
and inirudiiced in a way the pupils can com- 
nrehend. In tnathematics, for instaiice, the gap 
LetNVcen aritlnnetic and algebra has been reduced 
and a functional approach has been adopted in 
teaching. More attention is paid to mastering me- 
thods which are of nnijor importance in the study 
of natural sciei\ce and technology. 

The physics courses include the theory of mo- 
lecular and atouMc structure of matter, the mole- 
cular-kinetic and electron theories. 

In chemistry n)orc emphasis is placed on the 
study of the periodic table of elements and che- 
mical bonds. In the organic chemistry courses 
much attention is given to the concept of mole- 
cules' spatial structure and the electron nature of 
chemical bonds. 

Radical changes have been introduced in the 
biology courses. The molecular fundamentals of 
genetics and selection are explained; the modern 
theory of the structure ami function of the cell 
is introduced as well as the basic eknncnts of 
Darwin's theory of evolution. 

These changes have made it nccessarv to re- 
vise textbooks. Prominent scientists led by Aca*« 
'^•"icians A. Kolmogorov, I. Kikoin, M Nech- 
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kina* V. KliVDsluv i\\u[ ulhcis, as well as whole 
collectives nf teachers, incHuxloloKists and scho- 
lars are vnvkiii.i^ m new textbimks. The [JSSR 
Academy oj' l^vSaKogical Sciences has coruhictccl 
a scries nf tlu'oreiica! aiul experimental studies 
and ilelined the re(inire!nents for textbooks in 
general and for individual snhjecls. 

'i'liv emphasis is on raising the ideologicai an<l 
scientific levels of students, .strengthening the tics 
between theory and practice, and encouraging 
the .students' initialivc. 

I''uch year lar.ece number of textbooks are pu- 
blished in the USSR. The total number of copies 
printed in the c^mntry in lf)fi8 was 1,331 million, 
the ifnmber of titles — 75,699. Tlie share of text- 
books in the total number of books published has 
increased as conif)arecl with 19G7 and is now 
per cent (31)0,599 thousand copies), the num- 
ber of textbook titles bein^i; 9,763 (12.0 per cent) 
(sec Appendices 3 and }), 



Kach course conducted in school constitutes an 
interpretation of the fundamentals of a branch of 
knowledge, be it mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, geography, history or literature. To keep 
abreast of the latest scientific discoveries and 
ideas teachers must periodically make a selection 
of material from the vast store of scientific in- 
formation available. 

In the USSR the content of school courses is 
'^rcd to consist not only of selected scien- 
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tific fads t'uiu'cpis ai.ii llict)vics, Uui alstj in tnc- 
tluxU cniployc'W In \:iri(>us sticntilic distipliucs 
tor discovcviiv^^ tlic laws iUiUnc anil society. 
A knowicdxc ol' Much inctliods hv\ps slndcnls 
l)cllcr to unilcrsUiiul wluu they aro ticing tangl\t. 

(iicat progress has Ik'cu achieved in our liuu* 
in the nainval and social sinenses. The voUnne <»f 
information in tliese (iel(ts has grown immeasur- 
ably as a vesuU of the use of highly elfeclivc 
nU'thods of research. Advances in such fields as 
malheniaiics, phy.sics, clieinistry and bioloxy have 
i)cen widely employed in many branches of tech- 
nology leading to their rapid progress an(i in- 
crease in labour productivity. 

The USSR Nfim'stvy of Pul)iic Kdneaiion, (he 
USSR Academy of Sciences and the USSR Aca- 
ileniv of Pctlai^Higtcal Sciences are carrying out 
imich work towards improving secondary educa- 
tion in these fields, New material is selected for 
each course. Anotlier way of raising the level of 
teaching is the structural rebuilding of the stages 
of schooling. 

'l \\c lirst» prinuuy stage, has been reduced from 
four to three forms, increasing the pace of school 
education. More hours are allotted to the jnathc- 
matics anti Uussi-an language programmes. Na- 
ture study is now included in the second and 
lliird form syllabuses. This has been done to raise 
the genera! level of primary education. 

The second, middle stage, lias been expanded 
to include the fourth to eighth forms. This per- 
mits increasing' tlie study material without chan- 
ging the tempo of schoolin<j;, shifting certain 
Clauses from the upper forms progranuncs to the 
lower forms, ami introducing new n'taterial in a 
form comprehensible to the nn'ddic group of pu- 
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pils. 'Vo this end iiuiLh new juatrijal, certain 
ilunnics and sciciiiiiic nR'l]uMls Ikivc been includ- 
eil in i\w slndv proi;rannncN tor the purpa^c of 
. inncasiuu tlic students* l<i\o\s*lcdgc» dcvcloi)ing 
dicir Inlilloit and nutlook. lulpinj^ thetn apply 
tlioii; knt»wU<lm.' \\\ piartitr lu»th al sch<ud and 
at Will k npo)! leaving: It. 

Priuiity is given to inalhcnuUical snhjccts in 
view tlieii.M>eai educational value. In the new 
prngratntne for die t'oui tli and fiftii forms ma- 
thcMKUies U rcpresctitcd by arithmetic with ele- 
ments i»f alii:ehia and t^cometry. IncUulcd in the 
section "aridnnelic" are the eoncepts of phiral- 
ity elements. Thcvse are exphiincd with the liclp 
of cnnercle examples ai^d eserci.ses. 

Al.i^cbia and ireomctiy courses begin in the 
sixth ft>rni. 'llnis ihe three stages of secondary 
edncalion consist of fornn four and live, six, se- 
ven ami eiKhl and nit\e and ten. The shifting of 
\Uv foundations of aii^ebra and geometry to the 
fotnth and fifth foinis and their correlation with 
arithmetic .q:reatly erdianco the level of knowdcd- 
,ue ae<|uire(l. It grows further in the middle forms 
atul rises shat()ly in the ninth am! tenth forms 
where the pupils begin to study finite processes 
characteristic of higher mathematics. One of the 
topics here — ''Algebra and Elements of Analy- 
sis''— inrlndes die derivative, the integral and 
the fnndanientats of the theory of probability as 
well as infotination on electronic computers, 

The phy:sics course has also been updated. The 
key theory of modern physics is the theory of the 
structure of matter. Physics considers matter in 
two forjus— Nubsiance and field: to study them 
one n\ust be ian^illar with the modern tiicory of 
atomic structure, elements of statistics, quantum 
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jualiamts i\m\ \]\v \Kis\r \>(>\\i\\ of ihv ihooiy of 
icKiiivih. 

'\ hc iiKiin snl>jct ts covci cd Uy I lie phvsiVs cuur- 
NO iuc: 

sixth fDHii" inolccuhir shiutnrc nl suhstiiuccs: 
inDVOMKMit and forces ; picssiiro of liquuls aiuj 
jruscs; work atul power; the etniecpt of energy: 

scvcnlh fonn— thermal phetiomeua; heat trans- 
fer and work; chanK'^VS' at^i^regate states of mat- 
tcr: thermal ctigines; cleetrieily; striielurc of the 
aloui; intensity of current, tension, resistance; 
work and powder i)f electric turrent; elcctrojnag- 
nctic phenomena; 

eighth forin— mechanics: foundations of kine- 
matics: variable jnotio!i: Newton's laws of mo- 
tion, their application: forces in nalure; addition 
of forcesj work and ener^'v: 

ninth form— molecular physics; fimdameutals 
of the kinetic tficoiy of gases; interna! energy of 
ideal gas; properties of vapours: properties ot so- 
lids atut liquids: fun<lamentals of electrodyna- 
mics; electric fields: ttirect cunent: electromagne- 
tic field; electromagnetic imiuction; production, 
tratismission and utilization of electricity; 

tetith form — oscillations and waves; mechani- 
cal oscillations and waves: alternating current; 
electromagnetic oscillations anil waves; optics; 
light waves, gcojnetrical optics; radiation and 
spectra; action of light; light quanta; fundauicn- 
. tals of the theory of relativity; physics of the 
atomic nucleus; atomic luideus; elementary par- 
ticles; nuclear energy, 

The chetnistry course in the .secondary school 
unites the fundamentals of inorganic and orga- 
nic chemistry. Great attention is paiil la tlico- 
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tics, which are gi>ne inio uinrc deeply ihnn for* 
nierly at an earlier stage. The inolecuhr-atomic 
theory is introduced at the begitiniiig of the cour- 
se, tljls lays the foundation for understanding 
rheniieal phenomena, rcaelion.s and calculations. 
Study of \\w periodic law and periodic system 
of elements as well as the electrolytic dissocia- 
tion^thcory begins one year earlier than former- 
ly. Study of the structure of matter is conducted 
on a higher level. All this gives the chemistry 
course in the seventh and eij^hth forms the cha- 
racter of general chemist rv; in the senior forms 
pupils have a chance to study (he electron 
theory. 

Study of heteropolar and homopolar bonds, of 
donor-acceptor and hydrogen bonds is carried 
out at a deeper level. Study of the energy of che- 
mical processes is accompanied by study of the 
concept of the energy effect of reactions and its 
quantitative expression. This enables the student 
to characterize the durability of compounds (with 
substances consisting of two elements as exam- 
ples) and show that chemical processes arc go- 
verned bv the law of conservation of energy. 

Seventli form—elementary chemical concepts 
of oxygen, oxides, combustion, hydrogen, acids, 
salts, WMter, solutions, 

Kighth foini— basic classes of inorganic com- 
pounds; calculation of chemical formulas and 
equations: Mcndclcycv's periodic law and perio- 
dic system of elements; structure of matter; ha- 
logens; oxygen sub-group. 

Ninth form— electrolytic dissociation theory; 
nitrogen and phosphorus; carbon and silicon; 
metals. 

Tenth forn\— introduction lo organic chemist- 




ty, theory of mcrli.uuf,il slruttiiro of organic 
comptHiiuh; basic classes nF ci)>,miuc compounds. 

The biolo^ry course ii\ St^vici seconilary sdiool.s 
is pfanufd on ihv t)asis df the latest advan- 
ces in cvtoiu^ity. iccnetic^ ami srJcetinn, In slvuc- 
luic this course (iifl'crs fioiu the phvsics and che- 
niistn- coujses in ttuit it consists ot lour different 
vsnhjccts— botany, /oology, human physiology and 
general biology. The study of botan)', zoology 
and human physioloj^y is accompaincd by iitudv 
of new {lata on cylojo^try, ecology^ biocenology, 
genetics and tlic theory of evolution. 

Lessons in botany, "/ooh)<^y and huuun nhy- 
siology give pupils knowledge about Hie cell as 
an elementary living system forming the basis of 
the structure,^ life and growth of orgat\tsms, 
about the cell's structure and its chemical com- 
ponents, about ils proteins M-hich perform fcr- 
mentitig, trans|M)rling and motive functions and 
which arc the basic building material of the 
cclTs nucleus, cytoplasm and organs. The general 
biology course covers the basic facts about the 
structure and functions of the desoxyribonuclelc 
acid which formr the material particles of chro- 
mosomes—the genes, the carriers of hereditary 
function. Jhc second nucleic acid, ribonucleic, is 
also studied, as well as the role of both in the 
synthesis of protein. 

Since all functions of the cell arc accompanied 
by expenditure of energy, pupils are t:uight some- 
thing about energy exchange in cells, about 
the adenosine-triphosphoric acid, this universal 
energy substance, its chemical con)[j(isition and 
structure as nvcH as synthesis and decomposition 
in the process of energy exchange. 

lite biology course is designed to give pupils 

O 
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'^yNUfnuti/iHl KiUiwKflm' nl tfn basic laws {)i 
iivlii.i; iKituri'. 

TIk' p"^f"^^^^tl iti>!uMvals ill lhi« wurlil tnday ' 
Wcnumd tiuit ihr \niith W jl-Uami all-tnund 
Initial ,iiul poliliral (ivtitiin.u, Siuh ti.iinin.u^ the 
xniinij pi'nplr icicivr in wlun sttidyinK 

all suUjcil^, CN]Kujll\' Hk' luinianilii.s. 

'I'Kc !U'\v cdviicLihnu in liisUu v rclUcIs the dc- 
luand that histmA he inlci prclcd us a sin^dc pn»- 
(ON govt inrd l>v cfitain laws, Ifiat (lie tcachiii.ir 
K)\ liisldtv he hased (in scientific cxphuialions (if 
iaits. fd causes and etYecls, and dcscripttnns nf 
inij>t>iU\nt events and tiistovieal iieisnnages. 

Arnun^u the huinanitics, literuttue is (he chi- 
sest It) hislniy. It leases Itself i)n history, supple- 
menting^ and stren,i;t!iening its effect not only on 
the intellect but also on the feelings of students 
ft>rnMn,u "a man in a man," . 

incl'ided in the new literature prot^rainnie arc 
c(Hn[)ri hensive and carefully seteeted works by 
UMli centnry Russian writers and Soviet authors 
and outstanding jnasterpieees of world literature. 
I'hesc are cunipulsDry titles' for study \u class 
and al ln)ine. hi souk cases the teacfier and pu- 
pils in seni(n' forms arc given the right io choose 
one or several works for study which are not in- 
cluded in the cojupulsioy list. Pupils arc also re- 
ijuived tii read books related tt> the subject of 
stuily anil selected hy the teadicrs. These are not 
discusseil in detail in class; the sludenis work on 
then) independently folhnving the teacher's ins- 
trucliuns. 

A new l\\>ssian language progrannue has alsi^ 
been drawn up. Sv^tematic study of Russian now 
begins in tlie fotntlr. not fifth, form based on ao- 
proximatelv (be same materia! as before, 'ihe 
O 



pru^r.iiuinv iiu ludt-s iiuilcilal tm plioiiclics, lexN 
cology, word lojuhititju, ^tamtuar, oral i\iu\ writ- 
Ifn piiU'ticc. flciucnls of style suul some K^-^^^ciwl 
infornuUion utiout the history c«r the language. 

The Itvo! of rorci,i,M) !an.i»'iiaVcs vSlu(jy Ikis hccn 
raiscil in two ways. Fiist. t!ic authors of the new 
programmes lunc rurnislieit not on(y a list of 
graruinaticvtl phenonietui hut also typical phrases 
tn illt/sirak' ihcm. This JjcJjxs form Jiabits of 
speech. Seeonilly, the qualitative and (ivumtitati- 
ve indieators of the ability to speak, to unders- 
tand spoken speecfu and to read and write have 
hccn rcconsidertui in accordanee wHh the latest 
psycliologieal and nKHhodological sludica. Si- 
tnidtaneously the inaterlu! used for the oral 
speech development has also been changed and 
tnac*' nitjre eoncrete. 



SCHOOL AND LIFE 



The Soviet secondary school prepares pupils 
both for continuing their education at institutes 
and univevsities^ and for work. These two prin- 
ciples arc combined since training for work and 
fur continuing education complement each other 
and furnish conditions for tlie hnrhionions dcvc- 
Jo)Mncnt of personality. 

In the new scfiool curricula in tlie natural 
sciences and tlie luuuanities, great eu^phasis is 
laid on the practiciil application of knowledge. 
More time is allotted to independent experimen- 
tation, visits to plants and factories and museunis 
and practical work. i 
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'I'lu» pliysHN |>nv';ranmu' imicases the time for 
Ltt)oi\itoty Wink {\i>\\\ U .!() |HM cciU in tho 
cl^lit-ytMr .scluitil, kUul lo I per cent in ihc sc- 
niiu' liirnis. It ,itso provides for visits to industrial 
t ntciptiyi s. 

In laUoralniivi am! at piattical sessions stu- 
dents ae(|(uiv liabits u{ (\s\i\y: varioi!s iTtstrnineiits' 
and tools most ("retjucntly employed in elcctrieal 
and radi(t Nviriiii;" oivratioris. 

The ehemistiv pio.L(r<iunno acquaints pupils 
with the most i!upi>itant eheuiieal plants, gene- 
ral prodnction f)niicip!es aiul the maia trends in 
ihc chernieal iiuhistry. 'I he tnanufacline of suU 
phurie acid, auimonia and inineial fertilizers ser* 
\'es to iliustrate produclinn processes. 

I lie iniporiaoee of chemistry lo the jiational 
economy is dciu();>stvatcd on the basis of the de- 
velopment id metalhn\ti:y, i>rodiiction of building 
ntateiiahs and rlieinicalization of a^i^riculturc, The 
organic chetuistiy eour;>c deals with the proccs* 
sing and production of organic products (oil, na- 
tural gas, etc.). 

More time is being allotted lo laboratory and 
practical work, during wJiicli pupils learn to 
handle connuon reagents and conduct simple 
aiialyses which may prove useful in an agroche- 
mtcal or an industrial laboratory, 

The pupils also learn to use a microscope, 
make simple preparations, work with determin- 
ing agents, analyse seeds for germination, dock- 
age, etc., conduct experimeiits with plants and 
animals and write re[)nr(s on the results of their 
ex()eriments. 

In tnathemalics, ])upils learn to handle instru- 
ments for nu\isuiin.g lengths and angles, make 
simple aj)pr().\iuiate calculations, use calculation 



IjMis. \\\r sWiU^ inlt', -^uiplis .uhI (Ii,i^i4i.mis and 
K'iU n sniiu iluMLt ittnmi innipiiU I \n ui k. 

'IVcliniut! acquaints tli^' ptipils with 

cU'inciUs i\\ {U'si.uii aiul picj>a!ation iil' hasic (cell- 
niral ihu mm nls, 

Siimlai Jiuiniial and tidnrnal skills and habits 
lire acijiiii i i) In' pupHs in sludsini-- i^lhcr f':cncial 
Mihjccts. 

I hcsc tnutsts aic disii;niHl to pi cparc 'ptipih 
i'tn* practical U'nrk. Spfi'ilir tin luudu^nc-^l ^f;i|| ' 
i>))taincd daiin.i;' laham tuiininu" which is divic 
into thico starts — lirst In thlnt lutuis, tninth 
eighth and ninth ti> U'uth iDrius. 

In kccpitv^ with Ihc cliildrcu's aliilitics and 
strength, lahoin tiainin^ in thi (irst to ci|i»:hfh 
(nnns is (d afi elcmcniai)* nature and ineluiles 
u'urkin^ii wiuu!. metal anil nlhrr lualeiials with 
simple tools an<l deviets; in rural schools simple 
farm wnik is inchided, As a rule lliis training 
lakes place in classes, school workshops and on 
icardcn pKits, 

'I'hc aim of labour training in the ninth and 
tenth forms is to acquahit pupils with modern 
methods uf industrial and aL;ricidttual produc- 
tion. It takes the form of practical sessions con- 
ducted in school wtirkshops and laboratories and 
at i\caib\' factories anrl farms, 

l^ractical sessions are always linked to the sub- 
jects taught— physics, chemistry, biolttgy, lliey, in 
fact, pre[)are students for inactical activity, 

The pupils themselves choose the kind of work 
the\' would like to do at these sessions. 

I)i[!gence and neatness, readiness to work for 
(he cojninott good, persistence and the ability to 
\vork independently arc emphasized during all 
sessions. 
O 
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NVnrk (lone .il ilir st'ssioiis is ioiin ni' socially 
usclu! Wi)vk. llic impil** manut.ulmo teaching' 
a'uls, iinplciucnls .nul (Unices Inr sc!ui(»l work- 
>hnps anil lahovatvnies. U\ys fov kiiulcrgaitcns, 
etc. It is llie i\u\\ (il lieadnisistcis and teachers 
tu lielp sdjtlcnts* ni'j»aiii/alinns and to see lo it 
thai their practical work (h> imt adversely ullect 
their academic studies. 

'Ihc iin),i;janimc Inr practical work |)rovi(ics 
for visits to iiuUistrial cnler|>riscs and lilut shows 
on prodmtion sii1)jccts and laboratory work, 

N'ncatioiud hainiii,!^ i-^ ^ivcn nnh^ iti schools 
havin,!^^ adccpiate iii;iterial facilities '{v.}^. scliools 
aUached U) inajin" factories, coilcclive and slate 
larnis which pinside tlic iiccessaiy erpiipnicnt. 
tools, inateiials, instructors and work places). 
Pupils are tau^j^hi the specialities they choose; 
insirutlions take into account tlic latCvSt acliicvc- 
nients in applied niathcniatics, niachinc-buihl- 
ini^^ and in^tlunKtU inakin^t(, poNs'ci' eni^incering, 
radio en|;ineeiin;«. construction, chemical techno- 
plant\irrtf\\'ii ,t;", st(tck-ra^sin^^ mechaniza- 
tion and atilomatitii!, etc. 

II a pupil wishes, all or [lart of llie time ftn^ 
ojitional (nmscs an{| of the lime allolled for c\- 
tratuuial activities nuiy he used to nuister the 
speciality of his choice. 

To help students cluH>se their future profes- 
sicni SoN'iet secondary schools systematically ac- 
c[naint thetn with wniotis hraiuhes (d national 
rconomy and cntttiral iiclds, enterprises, eollcc- 
ti\e' and s| Uc laiins. oKites and the most popu- 
lar profes "nils 

*1 his In done duini.i; j^enciat vocational and la- 
hour Ira inirtiC and cxtranunal activities. PupiTs 
anlitiides. abilities atul health as well as tlie ccir- 



rent aru) iDiu^i^m^i' )t^|iiimiunts o\' (lie nalioinil 
ccoiuuuy are lakcn inlo cniisliU uUidn. 

To help a pupil cluuisv- future profession 
it is ucccssaiy to a('<|uat\a him n^tli various pro- 
/cNviiiUs, (u L^ivc (liui inlViniuUion not uuly on tlic 
tcclinoloitv invi^lvcd, h\i{ also un the wnrkini^ 
inrulititniv, (»n ihc llicoretica! and practical 
kngwleil<^a' atul ])ersonal (jualhics rcqnued. 

\'i)ca!iin)ai tuicntatiori in Soviet secondary 
srliools jv caruid oul in the f(jlln\vin,!^ manner, 
in the lifth eiMhih lonns pujnU team about the 
uuun t\{tv^ (i[ hthour and trades; they are cncou- 
KiL;ed to develop thcir interests and a1>ilitic,s and 
are tluis prepared for further study in cither ge- 
neral vocational tn' speeiidi/cd sceondaty scliooh, 
or oll|er seeondai v educational cstahlislnncnts. In 
the ninth tenth fovn\s ))npj|s cfune to have a bet- 
ter Kiasp nf the lields they are interested in and 
become JUoi e C(^idiflent of their < -loicc. Pupils in 
senior forjus "jet further advice on the subject. 

\'(K'ati(uial tirietUatiofi is cousideicd an impor- 
tant clement of eihualional work and is included 
in llie school cunicuta. It calls for active partici- 
pation on the part of school tloctors, librarians, 
workeis of ))ul)lir ol^^Hvii^at!ons, various enter- 
prises and ethutitiona! eslablisUtncnts other than 
schooh. I bis Wiitk is .supervised by tlie school di- 
rector i)r by ouv nf )us assistants. 

In diis work it is necessary lor (lie schools to 
' know wtiat kind of work is beini^ carried otit b) 
wliici^ cdiu.Ki^ma! establishment, what cntcrpri- 
>LS ail.- in tueil id' winkers and what tjualiftca- 
tions tht y mn>' \\]]M ori^anizations arc ion* 

ductin.u;" i xlrannii ;tl eoeational wcnk, etc, A plan 
is then diawji up» \s'hich Ccdis for general scliool 
^^''^^^ methodological work with teachers, con- 
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siillalinn.s u'ith |>jn ills, csl.ihUsluncnt of contarts 
wUli cnlcii)rlscs, All llusc adivilics slimihl be 
rrllc« U(i in the pLiiis (he hotuc-rooin teachers 
as Well ;is of otliei leaeheis jiul school Nvorkei\s. 

An said earlier, pupils gel suine knowledge of 
a hitiire trade ur prolession during lessons! The 
programmes for physics, clunnstry. niatheuutics 
and other sul)jeers of a voeationar character fur- 
nisli oppoituoities for the pupils to discover 
where their interests lie. l or instaneo> at a lesson 
in uutheinatics a teacher explains how tiiathcina- 
ties is used in modern industries, and tclU about 
numerous professions directly linked with il (en- 
gitieering:, for example). Teachers of physics can 
also give an idea uf many trades and profes- 
sions while deserihing the fundamentals of mo- 
dern protUulton (j)ower engineering, designing, 
instrmncnts repair, etc.). 

(lonrses in the humanities arc also used in vo- 
cational orleniaticm of pupils. The course in 
USSR hist(U V includes study of the history of the 
development oi the country's national economy, 
the achievements of Russian and Soviet cnginecr- 
ing^ invent(ns and skilled workers of pre-rc- 
volutionary Russia, prominent Soviet scientists, 
engineers, W(nkers an<l eollective farmers. In 
studying the history of the (levclopmcnt of So- 
viet national economy, pupils learn how changes 
in production teehnology alfect tlic professional 
structure of soeiety. 

I'rom the liteiatuie eourse students learn, 
among otl\er things. af)oot various professions in- 
cluiiiug thiise comicited with literature itself — 
publishing and priiUing (the professions of jour- 
nalists, editors, proof-readers, type-setters, ctc%)* 

N'avious forms and methods are used in the 



Wink ut voiarH>n,il onvnhitinn; iK*sdi|>li<m of 
|)rolVN>inns (iutiit^i; a kssnn, visils lo cnlci'iMiscs, 
i)rg;uu/ation^, educational vsta!>lish}nt'iits aJul rc- 
Kcaivli institutions, sliosvinj*- tif filias. 

An itnjxHtaiu rolv in this work is played by 
various (cchnit al and ar< cinles. Tlicv cnaMc pu 
pHs lo iivl acquainlcd dirccHy \^'ilh ccrlain kinds 
of la)>om and to lind cnit abutit their interests 
and abilities. Acliviiu's iw these eireles are dc- 
ternnnejl not oidv by the intirr^ts of the piijjiLs. 
Um also l>v rla' vnUi prises biealed in the neigh- 
b(Jurhood, The circles are in cvei v way encoura^ij- 
ed^ to csliddish cUisv tics cith itulustrial enter- 
prises and icscar<b institutions. 

'I'he circles help (kvehip cictitivc thinking; on 
the part of ihc pupils, and cnioiua^irc tlieui in 
work mh their own. to im cjit, 

I'or the put pose of N ocational nrivniation are 
tn.i^ani/ed puj>iK' !uii,^ules, can)ps id' rest ami 
labour a!ul varioiis other forms t^f socially u*Ncfid 
and protlnclive tainjin to he pcrlonned by pupils, 
cNcursions, cotUests, exhibitions, etc, I'Atreujcly 
potuihir a(e lueetinirs with people in various pro- 
lessiiMis and traile*^. opendiouse events held at 
enterprises ami educational cstabHshjucnts, and 
I inferences, nieelin,i,^s atui assctablies <o;L(ani/e(f 
to provide pu[>ils with infoinjatSon t»n various 
lields of aclis ities. 

Ttic hnuic-r<Jout teacher piays an iinporlanl 
!<>!c in tKdpin.u pupils diseos'cr their interests, ta- 
lents and oti;er qualities, lie alsu tuitiishes condi- 
tions bo arousin,^ their interests, actjuaiuts iheai 
with \'arious prtdessions, and t^ives them and 
tlieii jjarcjiis advice (Ui the suliject, 

In ibis work he is assisted l)y oiher teachers, 
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ami doUoi . 

Sciinnlchi{<licu v\ tram ill a I iK\^iini/:ations alsii 
piUticipalc ill vDcaliuiuil oricnuuinn oi \n\\n\s — 
^ uun.u l*i(>iH\r I lunstvs. youoi^ tcclmiriatis' ami 
)imr\iC ualinalisls' stations, An a nik\ tiicinhcrs of 
ihcNc u1\^ani/ati^^!s arc anuini;' ttiu im^st inlctli- 
RviU ))Uj)ils who more or Kss know where their 
inicu-sts lie ami \s\\n[ to lake part in activities 
{luit wmilil htl() dcvtliip llu'ir intcu.sts and lu- 
knls, 

Tlic (tr>;«nn/atiunai and nKl)jodj)h>^iriil WDrk 
in this lichl is larrictl unl mostly !)y teachers cot- 
U\<es and adwinied teachers inslitntes which ac- 
lively pailiei[)ate in tlu* work (d schools in their 
iirea. 



rilKKK ASPlxri S OF KDUCATION 

It is one «d the ^I'^ls of Soviet secondary 
stimol to acirievc unity of ethical, esthetic and 
physical upljrin^iu,!^" of Ihepnpils. 

In itie lield of ethical education Soviet schools 
shive to cultivate in every pupi! patriotism as 
ucli as ititcriiationalisin, integrity and honesty, 
()f Lircal slxnilicvmce heve are tasks specially 
planned to he cairied out \>y the piipilji. Perfor- 
niini; set tasks, and e^pecially doini^^ socially use- 
(ut work. L^ivcs tlic pupil a feelin.i;* of salisfat- 
lion» lU^ op]iortunll\ tn show his initiative and 
win ihe approNa! ol Ins lonnades and teaeheis. 

This \v(.Mk mt»st successhdiy ur^ard/^ed 
NN'luti it is inteiestini!: to the pu[)lls ami can he 
succoslnlly carrieil onl i)y tlicni. The results are 



uvMk khdW'ii to all tliu puiJils, wlio arc encoura- 
gaho foUuw tlic giMi{| vxaiJiplc. 

Ksthclic education takes |)Iacc in the coinsc of 
sUidy. work and arlistic aclivity. Nature study, 
liie arts, work, the learninif process, in fact» the 
ei*M/e school life inlhienees the devel(if)mcnt of 
Ihe [)upilji' enu)lions and (astcs, enltivuting in 
ihein esthetic awareness. 

Since ihcy involve all tlie children, the les- 
sons in class are of special in^povtance. In the 
junior forms these are rcadlnjL(, speech lessons 
and nature i^tudy. Learning, when acconipa»ded 
by esthetic awaiencss, helps develop a pupir$ 
abilities, in particular, associative thinking which 
is so essentia! for future study and work in va- 
riniis lields of science, techtiojogy atul the arks. 

The history teacher in the iifth and sixth 
forms, for e\am])[c, has an opportunity of dcve- 
h)pin^? in the pupils esthetic consciousness while 
dc>scribini^ a country. He tells about its natural 
conditions, about how the people work and spend 
their leisure titue. about their art and day-to-day 
Jtfc. 

The geography teacher sharpens the pupils' 
esthetic awareness when, in describing the laws 
of nature and the phnit and animal kingdom, he 
nr,^es the pupils to make their own observations 
w'hen they are away from the classroom. 

In teaching it often happens that one subject 
is used l(> help |)uj)ils learn about another, diffe- 
rent, subject. For example, tuusic is essential for 
sports lesstjns, while history, geography, natural 
science and foreign languages are taught with 
the hclj) of pictorial art, nujsic and literature. 
Many teachers of physics and mathematics make 
use of elements of the line arts. 



In doing so ihc tcadui-, as a rule, ^sccks to cre- 
ate ail iniagc of a ptuuunuMiDu ov fact, to em- 
ploy the clenicut oi emotion and visualization. 
Mnch CNj>ericncc has been accumulated in this 
field in the Soviet Union. 

Students i)enent 4,M"^^'^tl)' from literature, nxusk 
and art, and osficcially literature. Imaginative 
u'orks cultivate tfie pupils' tastes and esthetic 
ideals. 

^Vith the help radio, (ilim ai\d television, 
music has hecome an integral part of school life. 
I ue pupils have an opportunity of developing 
their nmsieai abilities, interests and tastes, of 
learniug to appreciate nnisical works. 

C'horat sin,^in,^r is the sin^plest form of musical 
activity for children. It helps to form in children 
a sense of responsibility for a conunon cause. The 
cxttMisive repertoire helps to develop political 
ami esthetic views and convictions of students 
witlmul coercion and didactisin, to form tlieir es- 
thetic requirements and tastes. 

TJiere are many types of after-school activi- 
ties—amateur art circles, exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, art festivals, etc, 

Auiateur ait circles (nutsic, dance, drama, 
painttui,^ and sculpture, etc.) are for pupils with 
serious interests iu various fields of art. 

Activities of such circles depend on the age of 
the pupils as well as the level of their general 
and artislic development, I'or instance, younger 
ehlldrcn wiilin.vdy take part in various handicraft 
cm Ics. Sumcrunes a circle is engaged in making 
jm])j)els nr cwti an entiie puppcl theatre; ano- 
tlur— in making toys, etc. jji these circles chil- 
dren learn U) work with their hands and acquire 
cfM(:mi skill in drasving and modelling. 
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OUkv ihilihvn *>flc!i prdVr iirrU^s whore ihoy 
van k\\\u UilinitMl skills -in sound recording, 
j)li\>h)Krai)ln'. lilnvmakin;^ etc, Tccnugcis Icavn 
tu Nvritc scripts, iliicct ftliiis, and record music 
lov {ihus. 

Special attention is given 1o fostering in tiie 
})npils good lieluiviour h;d)its, In junior ionn.s this 
is done mainly in the form of play. (;hi({iren pay 
calls, greet their frientls, learn table manners, 
and learn linw lo ludKive in tlie street, etc. With 
pnjitls oi senior forms the emphasis is on dcvcr 
loping awareness of {ine's duties to sociely. 

Man.y schools invite dress designers an<l inte- 
rior <lccoiattJrs ti) visit tl)e (lasses anil show tlic 
pupils Avhat is l)oautifnl and what is ugl\'. 

\Ve al! know that nature is a sonrce of nuin's 
esthetic feelitvi^s and ius[)ires liim to creative 
cll(*rts. l.ove oi n^Unre is part of the moral make- 
up id tnan. This explains the inclnsion of cxciu*- 
stiius ami trips into school activities. 

IMiysical ediiCiUion of tlu^ young is an issue of 
slate iini)miance in liie Soviet Union an{l an es- 
sential part of ihe general edocationa! scheme. 
Spmt is campnlsor\ for all healthy children, who 
ntay choose Irom a variety of lields — gynmastics, 
track ami (ielth sidley-halh hasket-hal!, skiiiig, 
swtmnrnig, etc. Oarnes arc an ituportant part of 
the s[)i>rts progrannue. 

l*hvsuat lullme is closely linked wldi esthetic 
educ atinn, Din in^^'^ spoi ls I raining tlie instructor 
udis atunrnm lo thi pupils' taniagc, gait, c^^or- 
dinatiini <d >\'cnjcnts. u i acei ulncss, 

Ph\ steal haininu' in s( hoid is so organized l))jf 
all pnpils aie eventually ahle to meet the .stan- 
dard set in Ihe sporls ))ro.i^ramine "Readv to 
Work for and iX lend the USSR/^ Uesidcs rcgn- 
O 
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lar vpnii t Lissts rvt is n( IuhjI h;\s wtial Is known 
as *Vs|uuls t 'mlcs" ii^ uV^^Hi islirs, skatiiiii^, skiitvi(. 
swinunini:. di*. "l'1\osc \vlu> in fur ihcsc spnvK 
usnallv spu! is ratings: N(unt' .i^ranlcd 

\\\v litli' Mi "I'SSR MasU) nr Sj)nils" 

lli,u:lily popitlai aic vailniis spoits coin|)c(ili(ins 
;uu{ (csrivals as well as sduinl, city, rt^puhluan 
and all-Uninn ^muk-s, 'I'ho l^lcvcnili AU-Uniini 
SVhniil Cannes in adractcd ntovc tiian 

20 mUlion yoiinx sptnisnK'n, dvcr seven ihnus- 
and tvaehinj^ tlw linals in ihc 2t events, AnHMi^J: 
(ficni tnanv Mere Masters of Spcnts, Ciandldate 
Masters of Sp«/its an<l holders of the first spcnts 
ratiny;. ^ 

The Soviet ( «ovejnn!cnt pays s))coia! attention 
to the development of physiial cullnre in scliooU, 
In the hist tu'o vears onr schools have hnilt 
(with pnpils ])artici))atin,^0 some 3,000 sports 
:<ronnds. LilOll soeeei lields and I kOHO vidlcy- 
hall and haskct-ball eonrls. There ave llncc thou- 
sand sports schools iu the connlry. These scluiols 
not only Itain skiileil sportsmen^ hut also serve 
as centres wheie nuthodoloj^ical work on the 
pi\ysieal lra!ninfi: {)( sehookhildrcn is carried out, 



KDUCATIONAL KS'FABUSHMKNTS 
SKRVING YOUNG PKOPI.E 



T))e />nr))ose of nun-school e^hicational orgnni- 
zatiiMis is to enconra^i^e clnldren and young peo- 
ple to develop tiieir interests atid gifts and at the 
satne time to meet tlveir needs and vcqnh'cnicnls. 

In HJtrS, there were in the Soviet Union 3,695 



Young Pi«)iicci I'al.uc's jiul lljuisfs. KSi young 
technicians' st;uiiMi^, M)\\ viniui!: naturalists* sta- 
tions, ini oxciMsioi] aru! Ituulst slalions. 2Ji7 
children's spirts sellouts, li.l HrvUics lor child- 
ren, ir^ ilnMt\u\. parks. :\2 vailwas' lines run hy 
youni^Nlcrs. 

^ Cluhs (n\ ^uluits usually iiaw cUihlrcns sec- 
tions. M(uc atul luorc athills lake j)i\rt in non- 
school educational work with children and teen* 
ugers at the phicc of their resideuce. 

To encoura^Uc devclapment of tlic aptitudes 
and talents of <!ji[thTn aiul tecna^i^crs. to disco- 
ver the most talcuted <uul ahio among them, no* 
nicrous coujpt'titifMis in matlicmatics, physics, 
chemistrw ihc arts and other suhjects are orga* 
ui/.ed. Much iuipuriancc is attaclied to reading 
at lioine, as it dcvclo])S tlic Viuuigcrs' literary 
taste and curii)sity. helps prci>arc theai psycholo- 
gically for socially useful labour and e/ilianccs 
their moral arul estlietic consciuusness. 

Stories, novels, piays (Russian, Soviet and fo- 
reign) and science fiction for children and teen- 
ag<?rs arc priutcd in millions of copies in alt lan- 
guage5 of our nuiltinational country and are sold 
at low prices, 'llic **Oetskuya I.iteratura** (Lite- 
rature for tlhildren) Pu!)lishing Ifousc. founded 
thiily years agti. has puhlishe(l 12,^^00 titles of 
books, the total number of copies exceeding 
LOGO million. In l!)bS, 2, SO? titles of b(ioks for 
cliilflren of pro-school aud schocd age were print- 
ed (in a total of 2()S/in() thousand copies); and 
39 nta^^izincs for children wfth a circulation of 
5,900 thous.md and 37 magazines for youth with 
a circulation of 5,G00 thousand were published. 
One hundred and eight Komsomol newspajicrs 
arc printed in nine million copies daily, and 
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Ill l!)r.<>, sthool lll>r.iiics tontjliud lf)J.'iOO thuu- 
jian{! v<>hinuw, |Uv>i{li'S sthoo! Iihiarii\s there are 
l/MH) spedul 111)1 aiivs dnlilreii in tlie coiiiUry 
with in(.(>(M) thnUNaud \o(unus, Nfany lllMaiies 
for a(hilts have ehihhen seeticuis, 

Non-.sehool c(hu\Uii>na! organi/atiiins rc^'iil- 
arly uiiat\.i;e' mcetinLCH in \vhicl\ yoiini.^'sters meet 
witli selentists and wiilers, shoek svoikcis, skilled 
musters, as wdt as lectures ami talks about 

Kaeh ycai\ (hiriuii the spring holi<lays, a *'Wcek 
of ("hiUlren's Ufiuks" is lielil throughout the coun- 
try. The *'Pi»>iierla" ncwsreel is" released eaeh 
jnontli: feature and (hKUnieiitary Hhns for chil- 
dren are regnlarlv produced; and radio and tclc- 
\'Wnm carry (hiily progrannucs for schoolchild- 
ren, 

i\ou-sefu)fd educatioTia! organi/alions devote 
nnich attention iu the esthetic education of 
children, (\nnpusers. nuisicians, writers, artists 
and actors arc invited to take part in this work. 

'I'he nmtil)er of chihlren and teenagers going 
in for sports contituics to increase. Besides 
schools, excursion and tourist stations, and chil- 
dren's s])orts scliools. participating in this work 
are skiing staticms, swinnning pools and stadiums 
for children. 

Much attention is given to cliildren^s summer 
holidays, In 19(^9, over 13 million children and 
adolescents sjK'nt their sutnmer vocations in 
Young Pioneer and scliool camps, sanatoria, and 
at resorts. (Children who remain 'm town during 
supnner attend specially organized city Yomng 
Pioneer camps; they are taken on trips and ex- 



limis. I (r 

All this i'NlchiN s(lu»i>l c'lhu atioii tind ii|)!)rii\,i^ « 
\\\y; \\'\],\{ is sjHcilic{| in sdnu^i nii- 

la-lnu- Ik' lH;^ins ii^ wi/ik ill inliis .1 lu.^lu'r 



FAMll.Y AND SOCIKTY 

liu' vStnicl (invvitnncnt lakes cvoiy nicasuio 

cHMiic iluit cfiiltfrcn grow U)> hcatthy, well 
|)r<)vii!i'(( ioi aiu! iKij^py, and have a proper cdu- 
ralluu and viplu inJ;ini,^ 

The (ainily is, o( conisc, tlic key faclor \\\ a 
fluid's up^)^in,^in,^^ It is tlie (hily of |)areiUs to 
suppdri their chtidreu until ihcy l>ceon\c of age, 
tu see fo (fieir health and education, to prepare 
iheiu for sorially useful activity, and to shape 
and ^uide their heltaviouv in keeping willi die 
estlK'lir prinei[)k s nf sueialist s(Kael\'. 

The state itives f)arcnts extensive assistance in 
this, it pujvides eacli tliild with t!ie u])porlunity 
to stuily. (jr.i^anizes decides and kindergartens for 
ehiidreii whose parints eaiUK^t attend to them alt 
thi.iii'ih the dav. and j^ivc'^ financial a.ssistance to 
hiu; farrnlies, It builds children's clinics, stadi- 
ums, Yunu^ir l^ioneer Palaces, theatres and cine- 
nuis for children: it tiains teachers and instruc- 
tors and helj)s parerUs acquire ktiowled,t(e on tlie 
uphrinj^iuK uf children. 

I'he socialist institutions for educating child- 
ren in the Soviet I'nifUi, 5uch as kinder^i^ai tens, 
schools, VonuL,^ Pi^^ncer Palaces and Houses and 
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other similar csl^^hlishinciUs (>ffcr m opposition 
to the faniitv \na ad as its assislarHs. 

'riio Soviet state provides for its clti/oiis free 
education ai ad levels, from prlin;irv school 
to iHiivcr5iity. 

Sceondaty scliools have speeial funds for help* 
h\K the chihlren of paienls with h>u' incr)jncs; 
students at vocational schools are su])ported en- 
tlrelv by the state, while stirdents at hi.t^her and 
specialized secondary schools receive inontl/ly 
allowances. 

In recent years many hoarding schools have 
been opened. Until 1056 such institutions (orpha- 
na^i^CvS arul children's -olonies) were only for 
children and teenagers {np to t!ie a^^e of 18) who 
needed special care either l>eca\iso they had no 
parents or because their parents for souk reason 
were unable to Un\k after ihcni properly. The or- 
phanages and coh)nics gave shelter and educa- 
tion to many homeless children after the Civil 
War and foreign intervention (191 ^-21) and 
after the Sccotul World War. 

The Suvorov and Nakhiniov miliiarv schools 
are special secondary educalionnl establishments 
for the sons of army and na\'3' nun and former 
partisans. They arc 'fully supported by the state, 
wear army or navy uniforms and receive a sc- 
coridat7 eclucation as well as special training rc- 
(|uir?d for admittance to officers' schools. 

Special schools are set up for handicapped 
children (sc)iools for blind cliildrcn or children 
with poor vision, children who arc deaf and 
dunib, hard of hearing, mentally retarded child- 
ren, etc.)- As a rule these are hoarding schools 
fully maintained I)y the state. 

In many boarding schools opened in recent 
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years chitdicn stav al sv)uhA for the five week 
(lays and Ij^^^^u' (oi uud holidays. 

In "proloiigod'day schools'' the jmpils remain at 
schont from S a.m. [iH r> p.m. Thcv do then- 
home svmk there, test. phiy. and attend vaiious 
rindes. Thev are lookcil :d*fei l)\ teachcis. 

(Ihihhcii at l)oanliHg^ seliools are provided with 
food, clothiw;^:, foulwcav and \estl)ooksj \\\c pM- 
eiU* pay part of the a»sr. Hie amount depending 
on their earnini^w. while tl\c slate eovcrs the rest, 
IKirents with low incomes are either exempt from 
payment or \K\y stx-teti roul)fes a inoiifh. Fro- 
(onf,a'd-day schoolj; provide free mcah<;. 

Uoardin.i,^ sehnols or prolor>,i(ed-()ay sclmnl.s 
permit the most rational orf;ani/atioi\ of the edu- 
c:itional juoccss^ with the hest possible alterna- 
rion of study, work, sport and recreation, as well 
as e<mstcuU ine<lical supervision. Various extra- 
minal activities are or^^an^/^ed Ui suit the child- 
ren's interests and aptitudes. 

These schools arc vcvv popular, and more are 
built every year. In JQ^S, boarding" schools luid 
an enrofinci\t (if ou!y tSO.OOf): in lfH)9» the figure, 
topped the live . nullion mark (prolonged-day 
.seliofds inchidcd), It is planned to build suffici- 
ent hoarding scIuhjIs so thai every family that 
wishes io send their children there can do so, 
^ 11ie Soviet Goveriuuent also gives much atten- 
tion to evenin^ij and corre.sporulcnco schools for 
ymm,^: workets aiid farmers. During the last five 
years over two million people received an eight- 
year education and three million, a secondary 
e(htcatioi\ without leaving their jol^s. Tliis sys- 
tem is constantly being- improved. 

Three-year schools and classes have been set 
up inside general evening schools where skilled 
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wol kns d\u\ tnu iiK ii I WW inrivf w sviniulaiv 
nhnahuii wUUv (((hlaimi; iluii ^!>i(|s. (n villa- 
.ijcs there aro spcrial haif)iivi^ roiinrs wUWh .servo 
(his jjuipu.vc. 

SUhlrnt< attniding c\'ctntiii and lonxspoiulcn- 
ic rla^M'S rnjiix tntaiu privilcuis, 'i hvv liavr an 
cxlra (lay oil" cath u'cck at half Micir avvraj^c 
\vaj?c>. aiul iht- sritoul tiuu'-ta1>lc is drasvj) up to 
suit their Nvorkiiii^ hours. 

'Ihi- nninhcr (^f evening aiul eorrcspoiulcnee 
<t(nU'i\t'< rri'Mcd in (he last nine years, reaehing 
alinosl (he live million mark in Ihc HXiS^flfJ aca- 
(leniie year. 

hu reasini^ c\])eiulitnrcs hy the slate on ednca- 
i'nnx are vivid |)riu>f nf its great eunccnt Tor lite 
yi>uti,};cr generation. 

As oMnparcd with prc-rcvnlulionary Rnssia 
ihv per capita t)iii)^ireUiry appropriation 
U)v vtlueaiion is toilav i>f> times ,u;reater. 

Further progress in inihlic education envisag- 
ed hy ihv Soviet (loininunist Party prograuune 
lor H)7t)-S0 will retjuire a etnisideral)lc increase 
in puhlie spendln^i;- for this pui[)ose. and the So- 
viet (ioverniwent is prepared to supply the tie- 
<e>fsar>' funds, 



AFTER laiMSHING SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

An in)porlani role in educating tiic young is 
played by spiciidi/ed secondary schools' (techni- 
kuuKs) and vocational schools. 

Recently a decision hris heen adopted by the 
Soviet (iovcrnnient on i)roadening the network 
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of vonUi(Hial srlio..N *Vhi' (ici-i^ii)n calls for ex- 
tcndiii,u till" >v>\ciit i>i \*u,(iin{ui\ idiH'Mlou on 
thr basis ft cl.t;ht \r;ir sJiumUh^/. WtUun Huoe 
or trui! \carv \ lu alinfi.)! h.*,,| pupil. \sl|l ,u"<|,ji 
JO .1 s|ic«kdilv tn-vilM u:!U. 4 vr,;n{i.nv I'duca 

Ilk* sysltiu ui \uijih3njl rdiKM/f.^n provides 
lor planned tiuiiuu^u' n{ \«ninu skilUd v.orkvn 
for various hianrlu^ nl" du nali.ma! economy. 
\'nai{i(}nal si-honK uNn sdv'e tliosc wIjosc speci- 
ality lias liccomc ojisnUte an op|>c)rtiu\ity to 
change profession. Vocal ionnl schools aihnii an- 
nually some 1,300 thousand youtij> people who 
have Kiadnated from the oiidit-year or .secondary 
.scht>o| arul ulsh fo ifo piuduction wtuk. 

At urban vocational schix-is sIikIciUs study 
from one to lluee years, while ^\{ ruial vocation- 
al schiiols -from one to two, Hic nuun ciuphasb 
is on fuasteiln^i: a chosen spciiaSity, 'I'he students 
spend njanv lunns wurk\{\:: iti the scfioul work- 
;diop or at an enterprise. At ihc sanie lime they 
are taut;ht st^nu sprejal and .L;encr,d subjects, 
this fielps tluio master their speciality. Vocation- 
al seho(d graduates can eJitvi a specialized sc- 
cnnda)> school or couiplete iJieir education in a 
genera! sccrvadatv sdu^d lor adtdls willuuit lea- 
vim; dieir jobs. After tltat \\m:v can enter ariv 
itistituie or unl\"ersity, 

All students of vocational choo Is arc support- 
ed by the state. In the )')os-i>^) lU'iuUmic year 
there were o.OOO vocational hools in ihe USSR 
witli a total eiuolmctitot two million. 

Wnatioaal scluuds train workers in 1,100 tra- 
des. Modern producdim requirements arc fully 
lakeii account In \9(iU. \'ocatioi)al s(hoi>ls 

trained over tiiu* million yn\u^g skilled workers 
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N tKMtinnal -.ilint^s .110 <l;iNsllic<l acconli))^ to 

<liKUun (taiiung. tiKorvlical Miidiis. cstramuval 
.unl ai U r -si itio. 

All vucaiidiij! nlinois Ikwc [hvU own work- 
;^lu>pv hi the pr.Kvs^ ->l ttaidiui; sUclonts make 
)nstuunL:ul>. aj>paraiUMS. luachuKs, tujuUiirc, 
t l<>du>. nunc < (NiK \tiuU\ houses, cfc. 

In imluslry. a^i uiijairc, various ci/Uura), cdiu 
calional .iMtl inodioai cshiblisiiiDcnls. a big con- 
tiUnit'um is matte by workers witli u secondary 
>pcria(i/C(l e»!ih\uio)V 

Jn ihv I'SSR there are lour {!t<»usan(l spccia- 
li/.ed secoiulny ^cuuols M\d uther secondary esta- 
i)rrshnRnts wiih a lotaJ enrolinciit of some 
t.iO'^ lioursaiul (sec Appendices 5 ami 0). In 
M^^iS, over !>o,i ihfMrsand specialists graduated 
Itoiu vpetiali/rd Nec<i]:i(hny ,sc)ioo)s. Students at 
xUksv stlhM))^ >\t eive ^tate stipends. 

Grviduatcs oi the eight-ycav school cm enter 
speciali/A'd sec\n\daty schools innuediuteiy or af- 
ivy several years m| work. Specialized s'ccondviry 
sch<Hds also liave cveoiu^i,* and correspondence 
tleparhncnls where youut; people can study wi- 
thout Icaviu.Lj rheir juhs. 1']ic term of study is 
cifher three or f«uu vears. Some ^specialized sSe- 
cf>ndary ^(h«n>!s !:.ase jl)eir pro^ranunes on coni- 
plete «4encia1 .sicondary school, and their tern) of 
Niudy is si^t)rtLr 

li\ (he IMhS (i<) atadeuuc year specialized sc- 
i »»hJavv schools took ct scries of niea^iuics to raise 
tlic tjualitv of tKiinini; of youj)g specialists, (^cr- 
lain chaa.t;cs have ))cen uia<]e in llic content and 
organi/aiion of theoretical and vocaliotial train- 
on the basis of the latest achievements of 
scieno; and engineering, njore rational organiza- 
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(ion of labour and Ijcttcr inctl^ods nf tcacliinpf. 
AH I'llncalinnLil wovk is taitiid uui \n vlosi- ni- 
npcratiuu witli ihf enterprises, aiul mgani/ations 
for which the sjHcialisls aic tiaiuccl. 

A significant lunnhvr of secondary school gra* 
duates i^o m \o ln.t(her cducaliotial esta\)lish- 
Micul'<» Ahoiit niic M)iMion students are admitted 
aniHialh (u institutes and universities (evening 
and eorrespondejice departments inehidcd), 

(n the USSR there are three ly[)es of institu- 
tions of higher learning; the regular day dcnart- 
nient. evening department and eovresponucncc 
department. Tlie diplomas awarded liy the three 
have identical value. 

All Soviet citi/ens having a complete second- 
ary education, iirespcctive of sex, nationality 
or social backgrtmml, can enter any institution 
nf higher learning in the country. 

Altogether there arc TDl institutions of higher 
learning in the country with a total enrohncnt 
of 4,500 thousand. In the USSR out of every 
10,000 people 176 arc students. In the 
country's institutes and universities graduated 
'111,400 young specialists (sec Appendices 7 and 

Students studying successfully at regular day 
departmctUs receive state stif)ends. Besides, the 
rectors have at their disposal special funds for 
helping those who need financial assistance (for 
instance, a student who has a family and cannot 
manage to live on the state stipend). 

Students receiving high marks in their studies 
are granted stipends which are 2/> per cent big- 
ger than the usual stipend. There are also spe- 
cial scholarships established in honour of promi- 
jicnt state or public leaders, outstanding scicnt- 
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ists. vviitois, .uhl lists, TIk'V arc awarded to 
ihc uiosl able stinkMils, liulusliial I'litcijirises or 
volU'clivc faiins winch sciul llicii !)csl workcrn to 
iiLstilutinns nf higher IcaitniiK *dso provide ihcm 
vv'itli slipcmls. 'llic uumhcr of such sStudcnts is 
hu rcasit\g with cadi year. 

Uj>ivcr.sitlcs traiu .spiTialisls \i\ tlic followhjg 
lichls: physics, dicinistry, mathematics, mecha- 
nics, biology^ .geology, geography* pliilologyt his- 
tory, philosophy, economics, am! huv, 

'Technical institutes train engineers in two 
hundred different fields. 

l^conomisls and trade and finance specialists 
arc trained in institutes and universities as weH 
as the engineering-economic departments of a 
number of technical institutes^ 

Those who wish to study Uiw may enrol in 
law institutes uv law rlcpartments at universities. 
I'^iturc teachers and doctors are trained in teach- 
ers colleges and medical institutes respectively. 
About fifty higher schools (half of tlicse arc mu- 
sical) train workers in the arts. 

Secondary school graduates wtm work can get 
their higher edueatimi at evening or correspon- 
dence institutes. 

Students ^s•ho go to evening cu* correspondence 
institutes enjoy eertaii^ j>rivileges,. For instance, 
jirst-sccond course students have an additional 
20-day leave with full pay; students of evening 
secondary schools get an additional ten-day lea- 
ve with full [)ay: students of higher and second- 
ary correspondence schools have an additional 
JO'^day leave to sit for their exams. Starting with 
the third coiiisc students of evening institutes get 
an additional 30-day paid leave; students of 
evening secondary schools— 2()-day paid leave 
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cind (huse .sldilyin/^ by coiicspuiulcticc — lO-day 
kavc. 

Toi- (lie liinc of tlic finals die ^students u( cor- 
rcspoiijlciuc ami cvoiiii)g Jiighcr aiul secondary 
cdncational chtahlisliuicnts receive an addiiion^d 
paid leave ul' M) days: ll)cy arc given two inonllis 
(loi 'iiecondat y .sclioids student^} or four monlliH 
(lor efic students id liighor schools) to prepare 
and defend tlieir idtiation papers. 

Uesidc ihese paid leaves, students ctirotled In 
senior courses at higher and ^iccondary schools 
can liave an additional niontirs leave without 
pay in order to da practice work in their future 
^ipcciality or to gather material for their gradua- 
tion paper- Moreover, they iiavc an extra day 
off each vccek at half their average wages. If 
they wish, they can Itave one or two more days 
olf each week without pay. 

Students studs ing hy correspondence pay only 
(dly per cctu of their traveUing espcnscs for 
going to the city where their institute is located 
to sit for exams or to do labwork, the rest being 
(overc<l by the organizations where they work. 

All the students who do well in their work 
have tlic right to stop working and begin atten- 
ding day lectures, to learn more about the theo- 
ries and the methods of scientific and dcsigjjing 
work. 

In the IKSSR there arc 30 correspondence and 
evening institutes and over a thousand corres- 
pondence and evening departments attached to 
institutes. 'Diclr iota! enrolment exceeds 2,^00 
thousand* 

There are 210 correspondence and evening 
specialized secondary schools, and over 3,30b 
correspondence and evening sections and depart- 
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mcnls in .s)K'i'ialiA^»l sriontiarv scfioofs. These 
sihiuiU ate atk'iulcHl U\ uiorc llutn 1/100 thou- 
>anil .suitlcnts. 

Coircspontlcncc and cvcnitJ|? higher ciiul sc- 
CMUihuy schools train N|ici'iiilij>(s in nearly all 
licld-s, I.aigc iiuhistrial enterprises and construe- 
tinn projects fiavc evenitjj,^ and corrcspotulcrfce 
ilcpartments i^fliliatcd with correspondence and 
evening higher and secnudar>' s])eciali/cd schuoh. 



TWO AND A HALF MIIXION 

'reachers' triuning in prc-revohitionary Rus- 
sia was extremely iiKidequatc. Kor primary schools 
tlic best ciualified were graduates fron\ teachers 
seminaries, but they accounted for only 10 per 
cent of all primary scliocd teachers. Teachers 
lor higher primary schooh and (heir equi- 
valents were trained in teachers institutes where 
the level of instruction was even below that of a 
secondary .scIm)o[. 

Instructors in Gymnashnns^ Rcalschulen and 
other seeondarv schools \s'cre graduates frotu unU 
versiiies nr of higher teachers* training courses 
fi»r women. The whole of Russia before the Re- 
volution JkuI II universities and tvv(v Iiigher 
teachers' training cotirses for women. Univ'crsi- 
ties gave no spcciaH/cd training in teaching, and 
their graduates, as a ru[e, had little enthusiasm 
for teacliing-. ' 

In Soviet times the training of i)ighly qualified 
te^.chers was organized on a broatl scale. The 
teachers of primary schools nuist be graduates of 
either a secondary teacliers school or a pcdagogi- 



cal college. As a rule, teacluns (he (iflh-cighlli 
ft>niis have a higher ethiealion. 

In the USSR teacher* are haitied in il uai* 
versilies. 200 peda^-'OKieal colle^'cs and iOS ,sc- 
ctnuiary teachers schools. In the IflfiS-f)!) acade- 
mic year the enrolment in teachers schuols and 
colleges was 1,200 tlunisand; the nmnher of gra- 
duates in IfHif; exceeded 200,000, 

Some /HHJ^OOO teachers and other ,s|)ccialist5 in 
the tiehl of pedagogy are enrolled in correspon- 
dence and es eniiig departments of higltcr schools 
in order In update their knowledge, 

riic histnr\' of the Ushinsky Pedagogical Ins- 
titute at Yaroslavl, one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, illustrates the progress that has been achiev- 
ed in the (ictd of teacliers' training in Soviet 
limes. The Institute was established m 1908 as a 
small educational institution. In 1911, il graduat- 
ed twenty-five sliulents, its first graduates. In ten 
years, from IDOS to liHS, the Institute had train- 
ed ()!)ly 200 teachers. 

In Soviet limes the Ushinsky Pedagogical Ins- 
titute became a large eilucatioual cstablislunent. 
Ill the period frotn 1018 to H)GS it liad trained 
2.},000 teachers. '[1ic Institute has five dcpart- 
j»icntst history and pliilology, biology and geo- 
graphy, (>hysics and mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, ami [diysical culture and sports. It lias a 
staff of over 400, 11ic Institute trains specialists 
in 22 fields, and has ati enioltnent of 6,500, 

The Institute has a library with over 600,000 
, volumes, two sports halls, locksmith's and car- 
penter works)u>ps, anrl a botanical gar{lcn. A 
school for )oung Icclurers has been organized 
where 300 students are emolled. 

At present over twelve thousand teachers arc 
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w^Kkii^g in the ncIiodIs i\( ihc Vaioshivl Region, 
ihc niajorilv giikdiMtrs nf (he YaiosUui 

Pedagogical Instiliilc. 

Many n{ ihc gratUi;\tcN uic ciigngcd in social 
work. In imi. some SflO teachers were elected 
dc|Milies to re^'ionaK city. districU autl village 
Soviets of Working People's Deputies. Many 
teachers, graduates of the Yaroslavl IVdagogical 
Institute, have been awarded orders and medals 
of the USSR; 120 teachers (lavc been given the 
title of ^'Merited Teacher of the RSFSR'\' 1,500 
teachers have been awarded the badge **ICxccl- 
lenl \Vorker of I*ublic KiUication*^ and^4,600 
teachers arc taking** an active part in ihc work of 
thc ^ ^'Znaniye*' (Knowledge) Society. 

'Hie Yaroslavl I*edagogical Institute not only 
sutislies the requirements in teaching personnel 
of (he Yaroslavl Region* hnt also sends its gra- 
iluates to other i)arts of the country. 

USSR pedagogical institutes train their stu- 
dents^ in pedagogics, psychologv, methods of 
teaching various su!)iects in school. Tlie curricula 
of the institutes provide for practice work by stu- 
dents at schools. 

Teachers for primary schools and i)rc-school 
institutions arc trained in IDS teachers schools, 
which admit persons having a eight-year or com- 
plete secondary education. 

Students with an eight-year education study 
all the general subjecls intluded in the second- 
ary school prograrmnc: their term of study is 
three or four years, depeiuling on their Held. 
Those with complete secondary education do not 
take general sul>jccts, and their tern* of study is 
two years. 

The teachers training i>rogranmH* is as follows: 



I'uUirc piiin;ii y si !^ nil ieai lu is tako courses 

liii.it siiciicw di awing, icrhnical iliawin^^ and 
manual laln)ur, sin,uMn.ic autl physical culture, and 
stuily llic nictluKh of tcacliin,i; these subjects. 
'I'liMSc who wish lo woik in kindcrgarlcns and 
cicdu's lake couiscs in the Russian tanpuagc, 
singing, drawing, and ph\sica! training, and stu- 
dy the methods o{ teacliing the.se snhjccts as well 
as rhe Miet];ods nf developing speech habits, 
conducting nature study, tnul teaching children 
how In foruj inatheniaiical notions. 

\U\U groups of students receive general peda- 
gogica! training. 1 Iicn' lake covnses in anatomy, 
phystoUigy of various age groups of chiUlrcn and 
Itygiene/ general and specialized pedagogics, 
p.sychology, 

Kach stutlent docs compulsnry practical work 
at eidter a primary or eight-year .scbcol, or a 
kindergarten, de(>ending on liis field. The basic 
types of school practice arc as follows: observa- 
tions in connection with psycliology and pedago- 
gics courses, training for mastering methods of 
leaching certain subjects, lessons, work With 
children at playgrounds and in Young^ Pioneer 
camps, practical work in a school or kindergar- 
ten {replacing a teacher or an instructor). 

All students enrolled in school and prc-5choo! 
cicparinicnts must learn to play a nuisicaT instru- 
ment— piano, violin, accordion, etc. The curricula 
also include optional studies— choral singing 
(ciMuhictlng), vocal lessons, etc. 

Students enrolled in teachers schools arc sup- 
plied with all the necessary textbooks and teach- 
ing aids. They are given accotnmodations in 
dorrnilc^ries, and rccei^'c stipends. 'I'hey have free 
O 
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nf ihr >Iu(In' Mfunis, lilnariis. iCiUliiig 

lialls, sjMMls tniscs, stailiuins, aiul varimis facili- 
ties of ilicir sciuiiil. Soiuv ,slin!cnls take pari in 
ainaUnir ai l lii elcs. 

StiidcMls cniulk'fl in evening ainl enrrcspoti- 
(leiue (le|)arhueiUs enjoy aii privileges giveu 
to lluKse who study Kithoul leaving' their jobs in- 
eluding au additinnal paid leave at the |)laee of 
their uuirk. 

'Ihe graduates are given johs in scht)ols or 
kindcrgaitens. Thiv nniy also enter any institu- 
tion (>f higher learning of their ehoiee. 

Tciu'hers institutes take part in working out 
nicthods id' teaching, prepare texthooks ' and 
teaching aids, and nuikc rcconuncndations to 
higher imlWii on how to improve teaching and 
niethodidogical work. I'hcy exchange experience 
with ()tlicr educational establishments, their 
teachers and students, make visual aids, etc. 

Pedagogical schools maintain close tie^ with 
their grculuates, follow their work and analyze it 
for tlie purpt>se oi furtlier improving their sys- 
tem of training. 

Of tlie pedagogical institutes in the country 
2H7 have school def»arlmcnfs and 201 — pre- 
school departments (some institutes have both): 
H pe<lagogical institutes fuive graphic arts de- 
partrnents, 7S— departments nf music» Gl— of 
physical cidtiire. ami 12— of manual labour. 
They alsi> have evening and correspondence de- 
partinenls. Besides regular pedagogical institutes 
there are special corresporulencc teachers itistitti- 
tes. 

Tile total enrolment in the country's teachers 
institutes for the lf)f3S-()!J acaileinic veav was 
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The ffiulicis ,si'<nn(j;uy sdinol in Kukyanovo 
in tlic (luiky Ki'giou is ly|rn\i| til its kind in the 
USSR. lM>unilo<l in U)2f> it Itas (rained over six 
jlionsund teachers of prinvuy scbon!, ihc major- 
ity til* whom arc working in the Gorky Rc- 
^isMon. 

It lias u -secondary school attached to it staffed 
by 20 teachers anti attended hy live lumdred and 
ten children and teenagers. 

The school has two departments: the (Irst tra- 
ins primary school teachers ami the second- 
teachers of physical culture and sports. 

In a(hlitIon t<^ general siihjects as lau^^ht in 
ref(uhn' secondary schools, t!ie st\ulents take com- 
ses in pss ch(d(igy and pcitagoji^ics. 

The schocd has 22 wc1Ne(pn|)pcd study-rooms, 
two spoils halts, a lil>rary with 10,000 \'olmncs 
and a readin,i{ hall 

The stU(k'nls take special pride in the .study- 
room (or historv% which has become the laikya- 
novu inusemn of rcKiojial studies. It lias over six 
timnsand exhihils, 'J'lie students work as guides. 
Within ten-odd years of its existence the museum 
has been visitei! by over i 10 thousand people. 

At the present rate of progress in social life, 
science, technology cnul culture no educational 
institution can give a student all the knowledge 
he would need in his future work. This is espe- 
cially true in the teaching profession. 

Accordingly^ the Soviet education system pro 
vides for upchiting the knowledge and skill of 
tearhcis. 

'IVarhers are encouraged to take correspon- 
dence and evcfung courses; for this they arc 
given extra leave and travelling expenses, and 
released frmn extra duties at school. As a matter 
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ol fji ^ liMi In 1^ .u rujinl fur niMi ly tlucc-qu/u- 
Uts uI (ho cJiruluictU iti tui icspuinicucc and 

Tiro inn.st oapaMo UmcIums (;ikc pr)Sl-gnuIuiiU' 
<<utrsos. AlkT aMuploUuK courses \m\\ <lc- 
iVfjiliriif thfh rlicsi's Uioy rccc-vo a (;;uululatc\s 
Decree iu (heir Held. 

Ailci this a lo.uhw^i can t^n and work fur 
ihc n()iinf\s; l)ot.'rc(\ rc(vivo (his (U\i^fCc% he 
must u'titc a (lissorMtiou invosliguling un vir^etU 
prnhlcnt ill his tithl and (haw v;ilid conchisions 
i»n Ihc ha^is of (ho iuv os(iga(i(>(i< The disscrUi- 
lii>n. alter l>cini( pui^lislu-d, is dcfctulcd by the 
author in an odtKVdiniial ('.slal)lishtncnt or rese- 
arch institute. 

The r()iinir>''s cdiaatioiial institutions actively 
pavtieipale in the MM»rk »>f in>pr4>viti^y; the skill of 
teachers, 'Hiese itislitutious arc staffed hy over 
.!.h),uiM) prufcssors an<l leaeher5, includitig sotne 
MhOtJi) Doelurs and ('andidates of Sciences. 

At prcisenl, a qu, trier of ail the workers in va* 
rious fields of science and art in the world are 
wnrkint? in tlje lISSIv. 

Sueli workers have all cotnplctcd certain post- 
Kruiluate courses. In early iy09» tlicre were 
100,000 pust -graduate stiid'ents in the country, ol 
whoni ,^f).000 wetc sltitlyins at higher cducatioi)- 
al cslablishtncnts. 

Kuch adniiuistrativc region, territory and au- 
tononuuis vepuhlic has a specia! teachers refre- 
sher eoUcKc, ai^d every \\W\m republic — 1\ central 
teachers refresher institute, riicse help teachers 
organize their refresher studies in the best way 
an(l make known the experience of the best ins- 
tructors. ' 

Once every live years all teachers attend a re- 
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fit'slu'i" intn.sc (luriuL; whiili IcrUiics arc icuil oi) 
pc(ln!;t\s;ical ami Dutlmdoltiglcal |H(iblcnis ami 
Hii mujo!' si)iiat iiml cultural Ircuds. Between the 
limrscs (cachcis liacc au o|)|)ortiuuly io cxamiuo 
their |ir()!>lcnis ami apply what they have 
Iciijucd, 

A Kood (leal nf pcdagoK'Ual auil uiclhudoh^gi* 
cal literalurc has been puhlislietl: tlicrc arc also 
nuniennis pcila^u^ical magazines issued at rcpu- 
hlicati aiul alUlIuiou level, Uchitclskaya Gawiu 
(I'eacheis' Newspaper) is luihlishcd in Mos- 
cow, 

IVdaj^ogicat societies fiincti{Miing' u\ all (Uiion 
republics entourage teachers to wurk creatively. 

These societies or^ani/c ''f>eda^^o^']caI lectu- 
res" uu a rcpublicau and all-Union ijcale, district 
and city confcreurcs, sdiools of advanced expe- 
rience and meetings for exchange of cxpericuce. 
In IH/O, more than 2,000 papers were submitted 
fruu) all regions, territories, atitonr>nions and 
union republics to the '^pedagogical lectures*' or- 
g:atiized by the USSR Acadcnjy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. 

Tcadung is regarded as a responsible and 
hunt)ured prolVssiiMi in the Soviet Union. Over 
i5t),t)(]() teachers have been awarded medals; and 
iuders, and stone ^2l,niH) of the best have \yon 
the title of ' Nterited Teacher of the Republic.** 

Many teachers hold high Clovernincnt and pu- 
blic posts. Tens of thousands of them are depu- 
ties to the IKSSk Supreme Soviet, the Supreme 
Soviets of union and autononv)us republics and 
local Soviets of Working People^s Deputies. To- 
day there arc over two and a half million tea- 
" ; in the Soviet Dnioti. 
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i.KAniN(; iu)i)n;s or soviirr 

IMIHIJCKIHJCATION 



iiislihitinns A\u\ ik^iKninjLC liffii cs is stt\ulily ^noW" 
in.U. I [jc \ otuinc nj sr'u nlilir and Ici lnut^U in 
I'm in;\li(ih is cxp.iiulih,^* All lliis means that 
Workers irj various liclcis tnust liccntiic nioro ami 
uuu\' lu^Mv (|iialilic(L aiul rcajsc(jiicntly thai the 
ci>unlrv\s r<hicaiioiial svsliin nuist tonstanily bv 
ailjiisictl a> la nuH'l ihc nahun\ (UmandH for 
(rained pc? sanncl. 

'I1u* tcadiuK inuiies of Soviet |)ublir cdncaU(ni 
are the USSU MirT^stry o( fligher and Scc(in(hiry 
Speeiali/ed luhuMiion, USSR Ministry of luluea- 
tion, USSR Slate Clonunittcc on Vocational Hctu- 
cation, and ihc respective re|)ul)lica!\ ministries 
and c(nntniUeis, 

'I'he USSR Ministry nf Iliglier and Secondary 
Specialized I'alueatiori is in ehur|;c of the coun- 
try's institutions (^f hi.^her learnings supervises 
and coordinates pe(higogical-niclhodological 
svi^vk. anil is resj>onsihlc for l)inlding refresher 
coinse I'acililies for professors and teachers of 
In'gher >schools. 'I'he Ministry directs the work of 
several alUUnioti liigher educational institutions 
the rest cjuning under republican ministries of 
higlier and secotulary spceiaiized education, as 
well as other ministries and departments in res- 
pective fiehls, 

'Hie USSR Ministry of Mducation and the res- 
pective republican ministries direct the work of 
pre-sclu^d and non^school cduc4Uional establish* 
inents. goieral secondary schools of all types, 
aiui the training of teachers, The USSR Minis- 
try (d' I'ahicalimi, together with the USSR Aca- 
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\kn\\ III lVd,ivn;;u .il Si lvjuc^, is nspnnsihlc Inr 
thvt'tH|rnii^ .uul piiicilMiv, llic svsUui of pdhlic 

AW t iliiiMtion. »t< U"i inininL: Itu ( unU tU nl Work 
ij| u^ni'ial sciuntl.ii\ srhonl ulili tv( hnit al 

lalnKH ti,rnun.u; ami 1)I^'m*^(u>1 ii^siituttnus, eoor* 
(lin;nin<« ia">(.muIi in |KiKi?;n;rits. anJ iiiuKiitijH 
assistaiirc i;'j>ui'Mi\ui ntiiiistiics i\( e(hicafi<)n. 

SilinnI hispi'cfKHi w'nvk is lanit'd mil i)y ic- 
!;ioiKiK rity. and diNliici tIcpaUnKuls nf public 
nliti\iii(>r\ aiul hy tlic ininistrics ul' education of 
{\\v union rc[>iit)l'K*,s. I'tuy cluck on tliv wnrk of 
St Ihh)) (lircciors and lu'Ip Jiu in solve various or- 
^rani/arional, pcdaiin^u^iral, :uu\ UK'thotlnlogical 
pvnblcins, SrhnnI it^s[)citoi s the USSR Minis- 
try i>f i'ldncatinn also iU'lciininc H|c tjualily of 
trainiT^,^, lic!p republican scb^iol inspectors tii 
their work, paMnipale in preparin,i^ cinrlrula, 
texibooks. nuahuiioln.iTica! nuiteiial. etc. 

riu' USSR Ministry nj' iMitkatlon has worked 
• nit a series !>f measures for increasing tiic num- 
ber of inspectors, provitlin^< them with better 
norkinir ''*>JH!inom and higher vea^es, 

lahicalion in the USSR is u concern of the en^ 
tire iiatiotK 1'hat is why ])arlicipating in llic so- 
lution of urgent tasks confrniiting t!ic Soviet- 
scfini^i system nrc ail eitii^ens of the country, tia- 
<le unions, youlli, wonun*s and r)tlier social or- 
ganizations, 'i hcy have ahs'ay.s proved to be of 
^reat lielj> the sclmols. 



INTERNATIONAL COiN TACTS 

'l"!ie Soviet (buo!i nniintains contacts with 
manv fjig^ign countries and inlernational organi- 
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/atioiis in \ ,iiiiiUs lirhls df .Klivilics, Suvict spc- 
i'iulisls wiMk in UNllSCO ;uui <jtlici UN agon- 
cks. The Soviet ('nion exchanges dclcgatinn's of 
scicniiNts, etiuealuis, ;uul sliidents with other 
iountiies lor the ])nr[)osc of *;[^f<lyin^^ among 
other thinK-s various prohleins iehiiinj( to public 
ccfuealion. Soviet >peeia!i.st:^ leguhnly attend in- 
tcnuilional eonlerences and symposimns. Kxhilii- 
timis devoted to varions prohlems i^f public edu- 
cation, ehitdrcri's ail d\u\ crafts ^nid pedagogical 
and tnctliudohvgical literature aie urganizccL 

The inteniaiionul tics of the Soviet Ihiion in 
the licid of cihication are conliiuionsly expand- 
ing. Today the Soviet Union maintains contacts 
wilh .50 countries in tliis lieid. 

I'or several years Soviet teachers have been 
Working in foreign schools of higher education, 
Soviet teachers are teaching iuatlicmatics, phy- 
sics, liiology, chemistry, Russian and pedagogy 
in inany coinUrics. Many tcacli Russian in Cam- 
bodia, the Vxnv^K. (HrazV.avillc), Mali, Senegal, 
etc. 

The Siniet Union has built In Magadishu and 
presentetl to the Soitiali Republic a fully equip- 
ped boarding sehooL U\ IliGG, the USSR built. 
e<pjipped ami presented as a gift to the Yemeni 
Re|>ublic three schools where Soviet teachers arc 
workings 

Soviet specialists have been working in ntany 
ctnmtrie«s on UNFS('0 projects. For example, a 
Soviet team lias gone to India to lielj) improve 
the teaching of natural sciences in the secondary 
schools there. Other Soviet specialists in educa- 
tion arc working in Tan;^ania, Zanzibar, Nepal 
and SierraT-eone* 

Kach year higher anrl secondary school teach- 
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visi fnuu vaiituis (OMiHrii^s iomo lo the Soviet 
\huon III (lelivvr tt'duu-s ,\{u\ lucjualjU HumhscN 
vcj{ \vU!j thv Snvkt syslcin n! idtu Hiuit 

RiN'iiaH lun^naM^' rvfrcshcv cuuincs hcM 
vvguKuJv in Htv SovUi Union ft>r Uvuluuv fnm^ 
*ltc tietrtiaii DitiMu «allt' Rqntlil'a, Pulaii{t, Hint- 
.t»aiy. (!/cdtushivukia, Yugr^sjavia, Hrltaiti, Fran- 
ve> I'luiuiul and oIIut c<MinUlcs, Our guests at* 
Icml tcdurcs on Suyict litcralijic, ruluirr and pu- 
hlir cdiicatiiin delivered hy lca<llng pnifof^sors 
him Mnsctnv, IxMuti^^rad and other cities. Dur- 
ihh c<ni\iiv tiuich atltMitU>n U given U) oral 
praeti'cv. To i\m end ihe foreign g\mu arc la- 
keti on excursinu?; around the Soviet Uniooi llicy 
visit new housing projects in Moscow; l-cnio- 
grad, Volgograrl ant! other cities, collective and 
staU^ farm^, {aclurics, exhityitions, uKhuIing the 
USSR KxhU)itir>n of f'cunomic Achievements in 
M<i,siim\ theatre. H unit auiJietims. 

f)elegati<n>s of Soviet educators visit niany 
etnintrics of all nnilhiCiUs, where they read lec- 
tures on S(>vic*t educatani, and give practieal as-^ 
.si.Htatice in reorgatdxlttg school education. h\ the 
socialist countries they work as cotjsnUunls on 
refresher u>urse< for Russian language teachers. 

One form td Soviet international contacts con- 
in setuUng teacher.^ antl studcnt.s of foreign 
hirjgua,ijes to the C*cnnnn Democratic Republic, 
Uriiain and France to improve their kmnvlcdge. 
Soviet teacfiern coflcge^i exchange litetaturc and 
experience with their counterpart?; in many 
coutUries. I%xchange of visits %ire organi/c<l for 
sUidyhig methods nf teaching a spccilic subject, 
different forms of work widi students, (kdsvering 
Icetutts or attending' aM^feret\cc.s, 

With everv year tlie lunnher of ileiegations of 




Snvici s( li(uii{ fjiMicii visiiin^r scyciallsl. auinhlCJ^ 
ami (»(hcr rid^hluttii iiix^ ,sta(is is iiuroasing. So- 
vivl srhnnh liildrcn also |>la\' hoNts (o a ^t,n'<>wing 
nuinlHT ol' tliil(1rci\*.s (fcli^Mlimis fiotu abVo;^). 

(iiiMt aUruunn is ,i»ivcn In the or^Mni/aTion of 
vslnlnliniis UH \niU\U' v<1iu\Uiiii», as well as cx- 

In \^MHk .shintlanl exliibilions on piiblic cduca- 
tiou were sent from ihc Soviet Union to 
20 countries, amon^^ them Inttia, Pakistan, Scnc- 
KaL l/gamla. Somali, and Ceylon. In 1907, Ihc 
USSR MitJishv o{ Public Kducation arranged 
Ihree large exhibitions in the German Democra- 
tic Republic, the United States and Ciuic. 

Soviet people rejoice in the achievemenls of 
many countries in eliminating illiteracy* this 
shuoK'fuI survival of the past; they are ^v^llinK' 
In share their expeiicnce in public education. 

Soviet educators' international ties promoted 
l;y common interest in manv general and speci- 
fic pedag<)gical probiem^i will strengthen as time 
pas.ses. 
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('onclusion 



At each hisliuical pcrioil llic stiuclvivc of pu- 
blic education ivllcctcd tJjc specific features of 
pulitieaK economic ami cultural dcvolopmeut of 
the gis en country. 

novs'cver, it is not cnoiti^'^h simply to describe 
the activity of the various types of educational 
institutions; what is most important is to 5iim up 
and^ consider the overall results, l'!ven the best 
institutions cannot provide a truly public educa- 
tion unless tliey are opetated on the basis of 
broad democratic principles, 

Williiri a short liistorical period the Soviet 
slate has built almost ane\v^ a system of pre- 
school edvicalion. and remodelled all types of 
sdiools— primary* secondary atul higher— which 
^ivv both general and vocational training, 

Soviet general secondary schools provide an 
oi)portunity for discovering and developing each 
chiUrs interests and abilities, for instilling in 
them S{)vict patriolism, helping'* them to sec life 
as a pr<»cess of continuous creative labour and to 
feel happy that they can take part in this la- 
l)oiir. 

The American author 'rhcodme Dreiser who 
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vKilcd ihu SovKt \ U\\<m in l^);V> suia thai in Im 
view llic svsUiii ol iMucalifi:^^ rhllilicn in llie So-- 
vlct Uninn was auu»ng Ik'>1 an<!, s^Win U\m\ 
wnuhl cicalc a num. , 

Yrs. v^lucation in llic Soviet UnU^n ts gr.uln* 
ally chanuin^J icasis t() mean cMudition of one 
wlin nK'iclv ilcnKUuU lhin.u's I'loni life and lias 
hcconic a \veai)on of mie who Imilds life, who is 
crcalivc in spirit. I'lu'se wonh by Anton Maka- 
leiiko have I'ven eonlinnecl Uy the esiicricnec ot 
eveiv teacher and aihtU in tlie Soviet Union.. 

After his visit to the Soviet Union Kabini lu- 
nath Ta-^ovc wrote that in this coiuitry lo had 
felt a profound n\ovcuieiU i>f human thought, that 
in the liSSR eihicaliun of all wa-^ in the educa- 
tion uf one. Itisnflicicnt Cilueation of i)nc was fcU 
l>v all. With Ihe lielp of universal education the 
Soviet peojde sucreedcd in the nation-wide cause 
(d' buihlinu' of a rotlcctivc brain. ^ ^ 

Hv the titne he is seventeen a Soviet young- 
stcr'haiJ received a broad education which opens 
before him all roads leading to the career of Ins 

choicer . , 1' o 

It is no exag,t(cratlon to say that the en ire So- 
viet Union is studvin^ anti working, thntknig 
;vnd remakinK^ life \n ordei to improve the mate- 
rial and intellietnal level t)f everyone, no mat^ 
ter where lie lives or works. 
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I'nroJnicnt M (j^hcmI Schools in the VwUm K<puf>lic» 

(,is i>l ilu' Uc^limlng of .M'.nKiniv )\m: flnaisaiiil stiuKnt*) 
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Appendix' f) 



I'nrofmcnt in Secondary SpcciulUcd Schooli in ihc 
Union Hcpublicv 

{A'i nf ihc beginning' of ar.hl^'niic vtar; thous.iritl sdidcnts) 
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Fnrolincni in UlKhcr Kducallona! Kjtablhhments In 
Union KcpuMUs 

^.is the iKKinnin^ of .Uviticiiiif yen : lIln1Js.nl^^ shiilvi^ls) 
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Appendix S 



Number of GraOualcs from Higher and SeconJury 
Specialised Schools 

{thousand siiuknis) 



iiknl%: 



ION r.4 



Appendix 0 



Number of Scientific Workers in the 
USSR 
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I L L U S T 11 A r I O N S 




if^ftvn, Physio/I /raiuhif^ h 
sHt'crviird hy Xina linttKtucn' 
OcUiHff ready for a watk. ho, Mfi.^irr of G\mnaiti($. 



1:200 (nipih (ittcful tfii$ 
school In Vilnius, l.aivld. 




'fhli boy litintf to i(i't into a 
xptriai in(rili(niati( s si hooi 



t.aint'inz the AHC in n kin- 
dvrgartcii run hy ti (hrmual- 
fibre lactory in Knrsh. 

' 



hi (I school 




Scvfii' and eight -yenr olds 
are taught algebra. 
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f- hsl day in stftool. 




In u school flinifi^'Hnini 




Pioneer Palace. 



hi fi school u'-' hhop in Ku- 
minkl Village (Sirrfllo^'sh 
IkCi^ioii}, 
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Arts SI hoot in Krasrioye Vit- 
iage on ihc Volga. 




.1 Ifimf'f'itfii^ matcfi at the 
All'Vulon Athletic Contest 
of schoolchildren. 




Yr)itnj^ fnotbalt'players of 
I ^oroihilav^md ( Vkratue). 



Swimming pool of I he Vorfiu- 
ta PaUue of Young Pioneers 
( Russia n Fed era t io nh 
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Absorbed by an (trgnmcnt. 




In a stfccial physics atut maihanatUs 
school in Novosibirsk, 




,1 woo<i'ainnng dxm at (he 
Hryamk Palace of Young 




A young tcchntdans' slalion 
in Kafi'mngrad. 




A special secondary school 
for {itture railway workers. 
Pupils studying signallifig 
and ilock'Systcms 
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in it .UfMOKi' sihml An evening school run by the 

for fulurc <hcls. '/aryu Kommutthma'' Stale 

Varm near MoscoXi*. 



A school graduate studying 
Japanese^ 
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